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THE EFFECT OF ACHROMATIC CON- 
DITIONS ON THE COLOR PHE- 
NOMENA OF PERIPHERAL 

VISION. 

BY GRACE MAXWELL FERNALD. 

I. INTRODUCTION AND HISTORICAL SKETCH. 

Introductory Statement. 

The present investigation has as its purpose the determina- 
tion of the effect of achromatic conditions on the color phe- 
nomena of peripheral vision. 

Von Kries^ has already shown that the Purkinje phenom- 
enon, in so far as it consists of changes in the relative brightness 
of the different colors, occurs at the periphery. It has been 
shown by Miss Thompson and Miss Gordon,^ as well as by the 
writer,^ that the brightness of a colorless background has a de- 
cided effect on the tone of peripheral color stimuli and on the 
appearance and relative frequency of the after-images which 
follow these stimuli. 

In the present investigation a part of the previous work has 
been repeated and verified ; observations have been made under 
more varied brightness conditions than those employed in our 
previous work in order to determine (i) what effect these 
achromatic conditions have on the color phenomena, and (2) 
just what factors are responsible for the changes observed; 

*J. von Kries, *Uebcr die Farbenblindhelt der Netzhautperipherie/ Ztsch, f, 
Psychol, u, Physiol, d. Sinnesorgane, XV., 1897, S. 247-279. 

* H. B. Thompson and K. Gordon, * A Study of After-images on the Periph- 
eral Retina/ Psychol. Rev., Vol. XIV., 1907, pp. 122-167. 

'G. M. Fernald, 'The Effect of the Brightness of Background on Color 
in Peripheral Vision,* Psychol. Rev., Vol. XII., 1905, pp. 386-425 ; ibid,, Vol. XV., 
1908, pp. 25^3. 



2 COLOR PHENOMENA OF PERIPHERAL VISION. 

finally, an attempt has been made to correlate the phenomena 
observed with the facts previously established concerning 
peripheral and central vision, under conditions of light and 
dark adaptation respectively. 

I wish to express my gratitude to Professors James R. 
Angell and John B. Watson, of the University of Chicago, for 
suggestions and assistance throughout the entire investigation. 
I am also greatly indebted to the observers, instructors and stu- 
dents at the University of Chicago and at Bryn Mawr College, 
for the time they so generously gave to the work. 

Historical Statement. 

A. Methods of Investigation. 

Any historical account of the work on peripheral color 
vision presents a series of seemingly irreconcilable statements. 
A study of the methods employed in the various investigations 
serves, however, to explain why such a state of affairs should 
exist. 

As Baird* has given an exceedingly accurate and complete 
history of the experimental work up to the spring of 1905, 
It will only be necessary here to state the actual differences in 
methods which may affect the outcome of the investigations, and 
to give a somewhat detailed description of some of the more 
recent papers which have direct bearing upon the special prob- 
lem to be discussed in this monograph. A brief section is also 
given on the effect of brightness adaptation. 

I. Apparatus. 

The perimeter has been employed in all the more important 
investigations of the dark-adapted peripheral retina, as well as 
in some of the earlier investigations of light-adapted vision. 
With this apparatus the eye fixation remains constant, while a 
small sector of the stimulus color is moved in or out along the 
quadrant of the perimeter arc. The advantage of this method 
is that the eye takes a fixation straight ahead and does not 
have to turn to the side when the peripheral retina is stimulated. 

*J. W. Baird, *The Color Sensitivity of the Peripheral Retina/ Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, May, 1905, pp. 80. 
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In daylight illumination, however, there is a change in the 
brightness of the color at different points on the arc, unless all 
the illumination comes from a skylight. 

The campimeter has been used in many of the investigations 
in daylight illumination. The advantage of this apparatus is 
that it makes possible a more extended background than could 
be employed with the perimeter and an easier control of the 
brightness of the stimulus in daylight. 

Among the more recent investigators, Hess and Kirschmann 
used the campimeter in daylight illumination, while Hellpach 
and Baird used the perimeter in the dark room. 

2. Methods of Observation and Stimulation. 
(a) Moving and Stationary Retinal Image. 

Either the eye or the stimulus was moved during stimulation 
in all the determinations of the color limits up to the time of 
Hellpach*s work in 1900. In the investigations with the 
perimeter the eye remained stationary while the stimulus was 
moved in from the periphery to the center of the visual field, 
or vice versa; while in the work with the campimeter the eye 
followed a moving fixation point and the stimulus was sta- 
tionary. An exception to this latter statement occurs in the 
case of Kirschmann*s work on the campimeter. He maintained 
a stationary fixation and moved the stimulus, thus constantly 
changing the size of the retinal image. Hess also varied the 
method slightly by covering and uncovering the stimulus while 
the eye followed a moving pointer. 

In any case the constant movement of the retinal image 
would be open to the following objections: (i) The observa- 
tion w*ould be difficult owing to the constant shift of the image; 
(2) the portion of the retina stimulated at a given moment 
would not be entirely un fatigued; (3) the constant movement 
of the image w*ould make it very difficult to record exactly the 
points at which the various phenomena occur. 

In the work with the campimeter, eye movement during 
stimulation introduces still further difficulties, as it is now well 
established that eye movement is necessarily irregular and also 
that vision is influenced by eye movement. 
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A further reason for cmployinf^ a stationary- fixation and a 
stationary stimulus is that this is the only method which is 
adapted for the observation of after-images, cither in peripheral 
or central vision. 

In the investigations of the peripheral retina. Ilellpach and 
Baird used the methoil which was also adopted throughout our 
work, namely, that of stationan* fixation and stimulus, with an 
interval of two or more minutes between stimulations. 

(h) Imtrrxal Briurrn Shmuh, 

If the methcni of stationan* fixation and of stationary stimu- 
lus is employed, the question at once arises as ti> the length of 
the interval which should intervene between stimulations. 
Ilellpach allowed a three-minute inter\-al. Baird claims that 
three minutes is not long enough to overcome fatigue eHects 
and ci>nscquently he alloweil a six-minute interval.^ Mis% 
Thompson and Miss (iordon allowed a two-minute interval in 
the first half of their work and a five-minute internal in the 
remainder. They found no difference whatever in the results in 
the two cases. In all our work only a two-minute inter\'al has 
been allowed. The reasons i^hy a longer interval seemed 
unnecessary- have been given in a previous paper.* They are 
briefly as fi>llows: 

1. Though gra\, white and black stimuli were frequentU 
used, they ali^ays appeared colorless. 

2. Ilie stimulus uas never seen as the color ctimplementar\ 
to the previous stimulus, but always gave a perfectly character- 
istic res|v»nse. 

,V The after-images when experienced were the character- 
istic after-images of the immciiiate stimulus and not of previous 
stimuli. 

4. As shcmn by the work of .\Ii%s 'ThnmpvKi and Mi** 
(iordctfi, the results uere in n«> wise altered by increasing the 
length of the intcrv ai. 

Baiffti f«*«.-pi| thj*. w^i4rn tr.m^lt irr ci>rn m liv» 1 1 nc «ijtrv««inr\. a «fi*Ti-. 
Iu« tBnarrirnrt •r;«jri a* rKc cftUir ri»Ti;''fCmvitjr« lu the prrtiuut •ffini.Jui f*tt 

'Umfmsi •t r«i.'«i. rf|.4W mmJ 5.i UetkmJ, Vol III, |»p i^j yK\ 
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(r) Retinal Area of Stimulus. 

Several attempts have been made to determine the effect 
produced by a change in the size of the retinal image. There 
is a decided disagreement in the conclusions reached as a result 
of these investigations. The experiments of Woinow^ and 
Krukow* show no change whatever in the limits of the retinal 
fields due to change in the size of the stimulus. Kirschmann* 
found the limits for all the colors greatly widened on the upper 
and nasal half-meridians, but little changed on the lower and 
temporal, as the size of the retinal image was increased. All 
the other investigators who have worked on this problem agree 
that increase in the size of the retinal image results in a widen- 
ing of the limits for all the colors. 

It is quite possible that the lack of agreement may be due 
to the different amounts by which the stimuli were decreased 
as well as to the difference in the size of the original stimulus. 
It seems probable that, starting with a minimum visible stimu- 
lus and gradually increasing the size of the stimulus as much 
as is practicable, different phenomena would accompany various 
degrees of change. It is also true that in most cases, there is 
no way of determining the relative brightnesses and saturations 
of the stimuli used By different investigators, so that either or 
both of these factors may be at least partly responsible for the 
lack of uniformity in the results. 

{d) Urfarben as Stimuli. 

Bull'® ( 1881 ) found that there are only four colors which 
do not change in tone as they are moved from the center to the 
periphery of the visual field. These colors are a blue-green, a 
purple, a yellow and a blue. The colors were equated in sat- 
uration by using such proportions of the complementary Ur- 
farben that 180^ of one cancelled 180^ of the other. This 

* M. Woinow, ' Zur Farbcnempfinduog.' Tm Crtuff's Arckiv, WU i. itTO^ 

* Knjkow, ' ObjcctiTt Firbcnenipfindungeo luf deo periphcrbcbco Tbcilca 
4fT Netihiut,' r«« Crmelt^t Arckiv, XX^ 1, 1174, 8. 15S'19^. 

* A. Kirechmann, ' Die Firbcoctnpfindung 10 indircctem Schcn,' FkU^s. 
SimJ.. VIII^ ii9], S. $91-614. 

" Bull, ' Studien uber Lkfat- iind Farbcntino,' Fm Grtuff's Arekiv, XXVII., 
I, till. S. S4-IS4- Sur U p^rim^rie au mo^rcQ de pigmeiit colore Ammsles 
J'Ofmtutigm^, CX., it^s, pp. 169-iii. 
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method scn-cs simply to equate the red with its complementary- 
green and the yellow with its 0)mplementar)* blue. I'nfortu- 
natcly there seems to be no way of equating the saturation of 
the blue and the yellow with that of the red and the green. 
Bull found the limits for green and red practically coincident. 
The fields for blue and yellow were practically equal in extent, 
the field for blue being somewhat wider than that for yellow, 
and were in ever)' case considerably wider than the fields for 
green and red. * 

IIcss'* (1SS9) determined the color limits for the I'r- 
farben. after the a)mplementar>* L'rfarben had been equated 
with each other in saturation and all the colors had been 
matched in brightness to a neutral gray screen. lie found 
the limits for the I'rroth equal to those for the IVgriin and 
the limits for the I'rblau etjual to those for the I'rgclb. The 
limits for the latter pair of ctilors were wider than those for the 
former pair. 

II^RK'' relocated and confirmed the work of Bull and I less. 
The greater part of all three investigations was made with 
pigment colors in daylight illumination. 

The only determination of the limits of the stable colors 
with the dark adapted retina is that made by Baird and rc- 
pf>rted in the monograph already referred to.'* For stimuli he 
used light transmitted through gelatin filters. Ihc cornplc* 
mentar\' I'rfarbcn were e<|uatcd in saturation and all four 
I'rfarben were equated with each other in brightness. 'ITie 
coincidence of the fields 4>f the two pairs i>f stable colors, already 
established in the case of light-adapted vision, was found to 
exist also in dark-adapted virion. I'nfortunatcly there seems 
to be no way of determining whether the tone of the color 
which Has the I'rfarbe in light-adapted vision was the same 
as that of the I'rfarbe in dark-adapted vision, nor whether, a% 
has already beeen suggested, the blue and the yellow equalled 
the red and the green in saturation. 

" Hr%»» i\ ' X'ty^T (Jen Farhrtitir.n hei tndirrrtrfii Srhm/ !*•• CrmfWi 
ArtkfT. XX-W. 4. 1II9. S I 41 'A!«n !•««;// JO.u!. i\. p ITT ^ 

"lUcL Fmil '/ur rarhrr.prrimrfric/ l'«« Ctm^ffs |r. 4tr. XXXVIIl. 
|. lt9J. S t4S t^l. *Ia prrifTtftrif df% muWun,' .!*•«//# jTOcmhtU^me. i'lX. 
9. llf|. PP 1>i Y4*. ' Sur la |i#ffifD«tric su fwriTft dn picmcntt rolorn.' 
AmmMl€$ 4'0%ui , rXK iIm. PP t»M 117. 
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It seems to be established, however, beyond question that, 
under fixed conditions of illumination, there are four and only 
four colors which do not change as they are moved from the 
center of the field of vision to the periphery, and that when the 
Urroth and Urgrun and the Urblau and Urgclb, respectively, 
are equal in saturation and brightness, the fields for the Urroth 
and Urgrun and for the Urblau and Urgelb, respectively, are 
equal in extent. 

(t) Brightness of Background. 

In the work carried out in daylight illumination there has 
been as great a diversity in the backgrounds upon which the 
stimulus has been exposed as in the various other conditions. 
Very little work has been done for the express purpose of de- 
termining what influence the background exerts on the extent 
of the color fields and on the character of the color perceived. 

Aubert used both black and white backgrounds and found 
that all the colors were perceived further out on the black 
background than on the white background. 

Woinow and Knikow insist that change in the brightness 
of the background, like change in other conditions, has no 
effect on the distribution and size of the color fields. 

Hess carried out some experiments with backgrounds of 
different degrees of brightness. He states that the widest fields 
were obtained when the color and background were of equal 
brightness but does not give in detail the data upon which his 
conclusion is based. 

During the years 1903- 1905 the writer** attempted to 
determine the effect of the brightness of a colorless background 
on the appearance of color stimuli and on the extent of the 
color fields in peripheral vision. During the years 1905- 1906 
Miss Thompson and Miss Gordon made a special study of 
peripheral after-images.*^ As the method and the apparatus 
were practically the same in the two cases, the results of the two 
investigations will be summarized together. They are in brief, 
as follows. 



"PiTCHOL. Rrr^ Vol. XII., 190$: Vol. XV., 190S. 

"PfTCHOL. RtV., XIV., 1907. 
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a. E0rci of ihr Brixhimss of the Rdikf^ruund on the hx* 
tent of the Color Fields. — The limits {or yellow and for car- 
mine arc much wider with the dark than with the li^ht back* 
gmunds. The limits for orange, and [Krhaps for red, arc 
wider with the \\f\it than with the dark backgrounds. The 
limits for blue, for violet and for blue-)(reen are little affected 
by changes in the brightness of the backgmund. 

p. Effect of the Brightness of the Rackj^round on Color* 
tone. — Red, orange and yellow stimuli are seen as orange or 
red with the light backgn>und at the same degree of eccen- 
tricity at which thev are seen as yellow* with the dark back- 
gn>und. No similar effect was obsened in the case of blue, 
violet and carmine. 

y. E^eit of the Brij^htness of the Background on the 
After-image, — After-images follow color stimuli in a larger 
percentage of cases with the light than with the dark back- 
gn>unds. With the dark background, the after-images for blue 
and green appear orange, and for violet greenish-yellow, at 
the same points at which they appear yellow with the dark 
background. 'Ilie after-image for red. orange and yellow is 
blue with both the light and the dark backgrounds. 

(/) Intensity of Stimulus and Brightness Adaptation. 

There is a general agreement that increase in the intensiry 
of a stimulus extends the limits of sensitivity of a color. Baird 

m 

omcludes on the basis of his own experimentation that suffi- 
ciently intense stimuli would probably be seen at the extreme 
periphery. 

Another effect prinluced bv changes in the intensity* of the 
stimulus, is that described in the literature as the Purkinjc 
phenomenon. The discussion of this phenomenon is taken up 
in the following section on brightness adaptation. It is evident 
that !ntcnstt\' of stimulus and brightness adaptation cannot be 
entirely separated, since the intensity and character of the 
stimulus iletcnnine the aifaptat-on of the part i»f the retina 
stimulated. 
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B. General Discussion of Brighlness Adaplalion in Cenlral 

and Peripheral Vision. 

The effect of brightness adaptation on the various spectral 
colors has been more fully worked out for central vision 
than for peripheral vision. The general name applied to the 
changes which occur is the Purlcinjc phenomenon, inasmuch as 
the first mention of them was made by him (1825).^* In his 
Neue Beitrage the following description occurs: **Objectiv hat 
der Grad der Beleuchtung grossen Einfluss auf die Intensitat 
dcr Farbenqualitat. Um sich davon recht lebendig zu iiber- 
zeugen, nehme man vor Anbruch des Tages, wo es eben schwach 
zu dammem beginnt, die Farben vor sich. An fangs sieht man 
nur schwarz und grau. Geradc die lebhaftesten Farben, das 
Roth und das Grun, erscheinen am schwarzesten. Das Gelb 
kann man von Rosenroth lange nicht Unterscheiden. Das Blau 
war mir zuerst bemerkbar. Die rothcn Niiancen, die sonst beim 
Tageslichte am hellsten brennen, namlich carmen, zinnobar 
und orange zeigen sich lange am dunkelsten, durchaus nicht in 
Verhaltnisse ihrer mittleren Helligkeit. Das Grun erscheint 
mehr blaulich, und seine gelbe Tinte entwickelt sich erst mit 
zunehmenden Tage.** 

Since this observation was made by Purkinje, the changes 
connected with varying degrees of light and dark adaptation 
have been made the object of extended investigations. Two 
methods of changing the brightness adaptation have been em- 
ployed, (i) local and (2) general; i. e., (i) the intensity of 
the colors observed may be varied with a minimum change in 
general brightness conditions, as for instance when a spectrum 
obser\'ed in a dark room is varied in intensity; or (2) the 
intensity of the stimulus may be varied by a change in general 
illumination, — when the illumination of a room is increased or 
decreased. In the former case it is necessary to suppose that 
the greater part of the retina remains practically dark-adapted, 
and that any change in the relative brightness and saturation 
of the colors is due to local adaptation. In the latter case, in 
which changes in the intensity of the stimulus are due simply to 

"J. Purkinje. ' Beobachtunfrrn und Vcrtuche sur Pbytiolofcic der Sinne/ 
Band 11^ * Neue Beitrige tur KenntniM det Sehent in Subjectiveo Hintichc,' 
iti5. p. 109. 
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the greater or less amount of tight reflected from the colored 
surface, adaptation changes, similar to those which are found 
in the region of direct stimulation, must also occur over the 
entire retinal field. The results obtained under both sets of 
conditions agree in so far as they are concerned with the rcla- 
tive brightness and saturation of the spectral colors. 

\ spectrum of minimum intensity appears as a scries of 
brightness bands, with the brightest section in the region of 
green (pmvided the eye is thoroughly dark-adapted), and the 
darkest in the region of yellow and red. As the intensity of 
the spectrum is increased the maximum brightness shifts from 
green to blue and finally, when still greater increase is made 
in intensity, to yellow — the appearance of the spectrum in 
ordinar>* illuminati<in and brightness, llie same general shift 
of brightness values occurs with pigment colors obser\'ed in a 
ver)' faint illumination which is gradually increased to full 
daylight. The observation quoted from Purkinje (see p. 9) 
evidently describes the intermediate stage in which blue is the 
brightest color. 

The order in which the colors are distinguished as the 
general illuminaticm or the intensity of the spectrum is increased, 
docs not correspond with the brightness shift. If the bright- 
ness of a spectrum of medium intensity is slowly decreased, red, 
blue and green gradually spread over the entire spectrum until 
thcv are the onlv otiors visible. The red end is, in this case, the 
darkest part of the spectrum, the blue the brightest. As intcn- 
sitv is still further decreased, the green anii then the blue faiie 
out ti» gray leaving red as the last color visible.*^ 

'* ArriM.nf* trcm t<i liifrr •nmcMhat rT<n<rrr.inK the riArt nriirr in mhirh the 
Tari'^« r(i!<>r« ijiaappear a« t^-e ir.trr.v.ft of t^vr «pe(ffum i* tin r rate il I he I'aTr* 
mrr:; c:«rr, at>'>\e n taken fnim t M<ii-k:*a :» IKeorie tle« I arf*cMeKrr-i ' /tt^k f 
^if.4«.' H«l V. tl'^Y S t(( llelmK"*!/ aaC^eet «»iih |l*Mni;hau« in i:i«inis retj 
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ISTRODVCTION ASD HISTORICAL SKETCH. II 

No especial stress is laid on any changes in color-tone which 
accompany the changes in brightness. Several writers, how- 
ever, mention the fact that certain changes occur. Thus Pur- 
kinje states that green appears more bluish and consequently 
less yellow in faint illumination, and that, under similar con- 
ditions, yellow cannot be distinguished from rose-red. Ebbing- 
haus*' is undoubtedly describing a similar phenomenon when 
he speaks of the red, blue and green as spreading over adjacent 
colors in a spectrum of faint intensity. It is probable that the 
changes which accompany the darkening of pigment stimuli are 
analogous phenomena. For example, a red stimulus becomes 
deeper and more saturated and an orange stimulus becomes 
redder when darkened. 

Undoubtedly the work done in the dark room, with spectral 
lights as stimuli, has been performed under more accurately 
controlled conditions, than when daylight is depended on for 
illumination. The changes, however, in relative brightness and 
saturation of the different parts of the spectrum are so pro- 
nounced that they can be illustrated very easily in a roughly 
conducted experiment in increasing or decreasing daylight illumi- 
nation. Moreover, the experiments in daylight, despite any 
necessary irregularities in experimental conditions, deal with 
problems which cannot be investigated in any other way — 
namely, those presented by the phenomena of light-adapted 
vision. 

Most of the investigations in peripheral vision with stimuli 
of different intensities, have been carried out in the dark room 
with self-luminous stimuli. Few of these have used stimuli 
differing sufficiently in intensity to determine whether the 
Purkinje phenomenon occurs at the periphery or not. Von 
Kries, working with self-luminous stimuli in the dark room, has 
shown that the Purkinje phenomenon, in so far as it consists of 
changes in the relative brightness of colors, exists at the extreme 
pcriphcr)' beyond the limits for color vision : i. r., if a red and a 
green appeared as matched grays at the periphery, the red 

colon to diiappear at the intensity of a tpectnim it gradually decreased, and all 
but Wundt and Purkinje afcree that red it the last or one of the latt to lose 
its color component under the same conditions. 
"Ci/.. p. 155. 
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became much darker than the (^reen when the intensity oi 
both colors had been equally decreased by a certain amount. 

The explanation most generally accepted, for at least a part 
of the phenomena just described, is that the development of the 
visual puqile or ' rod pigment * during dark adaptation in some 
way heightens the brightness effect of certain colon, so that 
these colors appear relatively brighter than colors not thus 
reinforced. 

Mrs. l^dd- Franklin and Von Kries hold that the effect of 
the rod pigment is due to its power to absorb certain colors 
and S4) intensify their brightness. In this case the brightness 
alone would be affected, because the n>d pigment exists only in 
the rods which are the organs for colorless vision. According 
to this theory, the visual pur{)le. in its completely bleached-out 
state (i. r., in full illumination), has no effect whatever on 
brightness values. In an intennediate state of partial dark- 
adaptation, when the nni pigment can best be described as the 
visual yellow, it absorbs the blue light, so intensifying its effect 
on the hhIs and causing it to ap[>ear relatively brighter than 
the other col4>rs. In its final stage of dark adaptation, the rod 
pigment becomes purple (hence the name * visual puqile*) and 
abvirbs green light, si> intensifying the brightness of green. 

Mrs. Ladd-Franklin explains the fact that blue and green, 
though relatively brighter than red, lose their color aimponenC 
at a higher intensity of stimulus than does red, by the over- 
laying * of the coNir by the white constituent furnished by the 
hhIs.* Ilcr statement is as follows:** 

** In pro(x»rtion as the blues become relatively brighter, 
they bcci»me also less saturated, anil still more the greens as they 
become bright, beci»me finallv u holly uncolored. 'Ilie rein- 
forcement Incurs, that is to sa\. not for the color in itself, but 
onlv bv wav of mixing in m«»re white or gray. ( Ihi* is suffi- 
cient doubtless, to account for the fact that in a very faint 
spectrum blue is not seen at all : The spectrum IcMtks simplv red 
or green, anwi this in spite of the fact that the Purkinje phe- 
nomenon is usujily suppised to consist exactly in the brighten- 
ing of this i'ttlor. The blue becomes, in fact, so much overlaid 

*C IjJJ rrankfin. RjIJw.o Dirt off Ptiika and Pi^cKol..' Vol II . p r^ 
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with the white constituent furnished by the rods that it is no 
longer visible as blue.)** 

The main reasons advanced for adopting this explanation 
for the Purkinje phenomenon are as follows: ( i ) The absorp- 
tion spectrum of the visual purple, when extracted from the 
eye, has the same brightness distribution as the spectrum of the 
normal dark-adapted eye; (2) the visual purple is found only 
in the rods, which are supposed to be the brightness sensing end- 
apparatus (the purple would intensify the brightness effect of 
the colors which it absorbs) ; and (3) the Purkinje phenomenon 
is absent at the fovea which contains cones but no rods and 
consequently no visual purple. (For other reasons as well as 
differences in theory see articles of Mrs. Ladd- Franklin and 
Von Kries, referred to in the bibliography, p. 88.) 

The changes in color-tone which accompany variations in 
brightness and saturation have not, so far as we are aware, been 
discussed in connection with any of these explanations. Mrs. 
Ladd-Franklin*s statement as just quoted does not seem to 
offer a satisfactory explanation for the fact that an orange loses 
its yellow constituent and appears pure red when its intensity 
is sufficiently decreased, since the red and the yellow would have 
to be equally overlaid by the brightness constituent furnished 
by the rods and so would have their saturation equally affected 
by the decreasing intensity of the stimulus. 

In the present writer*s opinion Mrs. Ladd-Franklin*s theory 
does not seem competent to offer a satisfactory account of the 
changes in the relative saturation of colors, or of the changes in 
the color tone of certain colors (see pp. 72ff.) . In this respect, 
however, it does not differ from other color theories. 

C. General Summary. 

The extent of the color fields is influenced by various factors, 
such as the size of the retinal image, the intensity of the stimu- 
lus, the brightness of the background, and, in all probability, 
by the state of light or dark adaptation of the retina. The 
quality* of the color stimuli seems also to be affected by changes 
in these factors, with the possible exception of the firsts i. e., 
the size of the retinal image. 
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The peripheral portions of the retina are less sensitive to 
colors than the central and paracentral regions. In general and 
under such conditions as have thus far been employed, all 
colors appear as blue or yellow or as colorless at the peripher>\ 
though red and possibly green may be perceived at a greater 
degree of eccentricity on a light than on a dark background. 

After-images generally follow peripheral color stimuli in 
light-adapted vision, but are practically absent in dark-adapted 
vision. The color-tone of the after-image, in the former case, 
is influenced by the brightness of the background, the after- 
images for green and blue tending to appear more reddish and 
for carmine and violet more greenish with the dark than with 
the light background. 

In addition to the points more explicitly mentioned in the 
preceding pages, it may be noticed that adaptation to colors 
(/. r., such that the colors fade into gray) takes place more 
rapidly at the periphery' than at the center of vision.*^ With 
the dark backgrounds or under conditions of dark adaptation, 
the colors, with the exception of the Urfarben (see p. 5), 
go through a series of changes in tone before they fade out to 
gray, the change being in all cases toward blue or yellow. With 
the light backgn>und no such change in color tone occurs, but 
the C4)l4>r fades directly into gray. 

L'ndcr fixed conditions of illumination there are four and 
only four colors which do nnt undergo any change in color* 
tone as they arc moved from the center to the jKriphery of the 
field of view. These arc: ( 1 ) Purplish red, and (2) its com- 
plementary ci»lnr, blue-grccn, (3) blue and (4) its ci>mple- 
mentar>' \cllnw. When the tuo pairs fif complementary I'r- 
fartKti have been equated in saturation and all four colors have 
been equated in brightness, the fields for blue and yellow coin- 
cide as do alvi the fields fi>r red and green. The former pair 
of colors seem to have the wider limits, though up to the present 
time no mcthiHi has been devised which gives any assurance that 
all four coltir^ have been equitcd in saturation. 

The Purkinte phcmirnenon. in so far a* it C(»n«ists in changes 
in the rclat;\c brightness of certain colors. cKcurs at the extreme 
peripher>-. 

*Cf fU'ird. !•< ill. pp s4 and 7<: <* M Fcnial*!. PiTCHoi. Rir. Vol 
XII, PT If J. 1ST 



II. EXPERIMENTAL INVESTIGATION. 

Formulation of Problem and Description of Observers. 

The purpose of the present investigation was to determine 
the effect of general and local brightness conditions on the color 
phenomena of peripheral vision. The work may be divided 
into two main sections: (i) that in which fully saturated 
Hering colored papers were used as stimuli and (2) that in 
which the stimuli consisted of ^Urfarben' built up by appro- 
priate mixtures of Hering discs. Both series of stimuli were 
tested under varying brightness conditions. 

Nine observers^ all possessing normal vision, served as 
reagents in the present investigation. Of these Dr. Harvey 
Carr (C), Dr. Joseph Peterson (P), Dr. Clarence Yoakum 
(Y), and the writer (F), had completed two or more years of 
graduate work in psychology and were familiar with the gen- 
erally accepted statements with reference to color theory, P, Y, 
and F had at least two months* practice in the experiment be- 
fore the series reported in this paper were begun. C had 
previously observed in an investigation involving consider- 
able practice in holding a fixation and in the observation of 
color phenomena. Mr. Pritcher (Pr), instructor in mathe- 
matics at the University of Kansas, Miss Raichelen (R) and 
Miss Andersen (A), both undergraduates at the University of 
Chicago, had never done any work in experimental psychology 
and were not familiar with the general facts of color vision. 
Mr. Suiter (S) had had the first year*s work in experimental 
psychology and knew enough about color vision to be greatly 
disturbed by his own results. Miss Hewett (H), a graduate 
student at Bryn Mawr, served as observer in the results reported 
from the Bryn Mawr Laboratory. She had completed one 
year's work in experimental psychology but had never done any 
special work in vision. 

It seemed wise that half of our observers should be entirely 
unsophisticated with reference to color work, although our 

«5 
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method of procedure seemed to rule out any possibility of error 
due to su^Restion. It was considered absolutely essential to 
carr\' out the entire series with well-trained observers because 
of the (greater reliability of their obscr\'ations. A study of the 
results shows throu^^hout a striking agreement between those 
obtained with the two classes of observers. 

APHARATIS. 

The apparatus consisted of a vertical campimeter exactly 
like that used in the second part of our previous work.' The 
frame of the campimeter was supported by iron clamps, so con* 
structed that thev fitted exactlv over iron bars which were 
screwed to a heavv, s<ilid table. 

"The campimeter frame IJKL (see Mr. i) was fastened 
to heavy iron bars JB and (JI), which were placed, parallel to 



.1 
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each other, i*n a long tabic. Bchinii the frame IJKL was an 
in>n suppi>rt F, iihich Has alsn secureil t<» the intn bars JB and 
CI). I his support carried a frame, furnished viith two 

' Ft V CHOC Rrr. Vol XV. i^ul, p 17 
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grooves, G and H, into which small frames could be slid. A 
gray slide (x in the diagram), like the background in bright- 
ness, was fitted into the first of the two frames, f. r., the one 
toward the campimcter, and the stimulus color into the second. 
... As the limits for the nasal meridian could not be obtained 
on the flat surface of the campimeter, a second frame was at- 
tached to the main campimeter frame, perpendicular to the 
surface of the campimeter along the edge /X." 

An electric color mixer was suspended just behind the slide 
so that various color mixtures could be used as stimuli in place 
of the color slides. The entire apparatus was constructed with 
especial reference to solidity, as it was essential that there 
should be no change in the relations of the parts to each other, 
and to the source of illumination after the adjustments had once 
been made. 

The backgrounds as well as the screens used to cover the 
stimulus when it was not exposed, were made of platinum 
paper or of the dead white and black of the Hering color series 
(i. e,, not numbers i and 50 of the Hering gray series). The 
platinum backgrounds were finally obtained after six months of 
strenuous effort. It was exceedingly difficult to get large enough 
sheets of paper printed evenly and toned to exactly the desired 
shade of gray, but the grays finally secured were far superior 
to any wash papers on the market. It might be stated here 
that the Hering grays used in our earlier work were very un- 
satisfactory because of their evident blue tone. Platinum was 
chosen in preference to any other photographic paper, because 
it has the dullest finish of any of those which print a pure gray. 
TTic paper was stretched on a canvas-covered frame, which 
was screwed to the upright campimeter frame. 

A circular opening {Y in Fig. i, p. 16) was made in the 
center of the background by means of a sharp metal punch, 
which cut a perfectly even line, and yet bent the edges of 
the paper back so that there was no white ring about the 
opening. Two sizes of opening were used, the larger being 
1 2 mm. in diameter, the smaller 5 mm. Fixation points meas- 
uring degrees, calculated on a basis of an arc of 25 cm. radius, 
were marked out on the background, starting with the center 
of the opening Y as zero. 
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A circle was made on the gray slide, which concealed the 
stimulus color ( .V in Fig. i ) : its size being such that when the 
eye was 25 cm. from the campimeter opening, the circle on the 
slide seemed to fit just inside the circle of the campimeter 
opening.' The center of the former circle was determined by 
placing a ruler perpendicular to the campimeter at the center 
of the opening. This method of determining the relative posi* 
tions of the two circles was not so exact as the cathetometer 
method used in our earlier work, but the dimensions of the room 
made this latter method impracticable in the present case. No 
seri<ius error could have been introduced by this change of 
method since the relative positions of the two circles were kept 
constant throughout the experiment. 

The head was held in position during stimulation by meant 
of a black sealing-wax mouthpiece in which a deep indentation 
of the observer's teeth had been made. It is evident that, when 
the apparatus had once been adjusted, the head position was 
absolutely determined, provided the mouthpiece was secure. 
To insure the stability of the mouthpiece, it was fastened to a 
triangular support which was screwed to the table.' 

The work was all carried on in a north rcxim which had 
been especially provided with a 4 > ^ by 5 - j ft. plate glass 
window, so that there was an abundance of north light, and an 
exceedingly constant illumination. The walls and woodwork 
of the room were calcimincd a medium light gray and the floor 
was painted the same shade. The work was all done on bright 
da\s between the hours of nine .\.Nf. and three P.M. As far 
as possible the results for a given obser\'er were obtained at the 
same h<iur «>n successive davs. 

' Piti jftrr lliiwrit for (ktrrmminK the liiAmrtcr of the rrfinil imict : 
l'\t to ttiiBuluf. 1^ 4m . retina !■> rt^nijil point, t) ) mm . turfacv ol cvrnea to 
iKitijl pu«ni. 7 I mm . «!iAmrfrr of •iimuli ij mm. 5 mm 

t» M J$0 . 7 I 1} 1. 

M 7 mm • 

5 « iy* ■ r I IS $ 

M -■• I mm *- 
•piTiiioi. Ri¥, Vol W, p J7 jl 
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Method of Procedure. 

The observer was seated in front of the campimeter so that 
his right eye was on a level with the opening. The mouth- 
piece was so adjusted that, when he fixed his teeth in it, his eye 
was brought into such a position that the circle on the screen 
appeared to fit exactly into the circle of the campimeter open- 
ing. There is only one eye position in which the two circles 
seem concentric, i. e., the one in which the visual axis coincides 
with the line through the centers of the campimeter opening 
and of the circle (x) on the screen. 

After the eye position had been determined according to the 
method described, the observer took a given fixation point, while 
the experimenter, after a * ready' signal, removed the screen, 
thus exposing the color. The observer started a stop-watch as 
soon as he saw the stimulus (i. e,, recognized it either as color 
or brightness) and stopped it as soon as all color disappeared 
The second click of the watch served as a sign to the experi- 
menter to push the screen back over the color. At the less 
eccentric fixation points the time of stimulation was arbitrarjly 
limited to four or five seconds. The obser\xr held the fixa- 
tion until all trace of the after-image had disappeared. A 
two-minute interval was allowed between stimuli. The interval 
began when the after-image had completely disappeared. All 
the results were obtained on the nasal half-meridian. 

In the first part of the work the stimuli consisted of colored 
slides, made of Hering colors (new series). The colors used 
were red, orange, orange-yellow, yellow-green, green, green- 
blue, violet and carmine. The stimuli were given on the differ- 
ent backgrounds (f. e., platinum white, middle gray and black, 
Hering black and white and later Hering green, see p. 45) at 
degrees of eccentricity between 20 and 90 degrees. The 
stimuli were given in no regular order, so that the observer had 
no clue whatever as to the color used. To still further guard 
against the effects of suggestion, black, white and grays match- 
ing the various colors in brightness were frequently employed 
as stimuli. The observer was never given any information con- 
cerning the actual color or brightness stimuli used, but was 
shown samples of all the colors of the Hering series and asked 
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to identify the color he had seen with a color in the series— or. 
if an exact identification of the a)lors was not possible, to locate 
the color obser^'cd between anv two colors of the series.* After 
the effect of the background on these colors had been de> 
termined, the same stimuli were observed under different sets 
of general and local brightness conditions. 

In the second part of the work the electric color*mixer was 
used. The four stable colors, made up of mixtures of the 
Hering coh>rs used in Section A, were first determined on the 
middle gray backgmund. and then tested with the black and the 
white background. They were then equated in brightness and 
saturation according to the methmi employed by Hess (see p. 
62). and tested for their limits on the different backgrounds. 

Sfition a. Obsfrvations mapk. with IIfrim; Colored 

Papkrs as Sii\iri.i. 

I. Et^it on thr Stimulus of Chanj^rs in Brij^hlnms Produitd 
(a) BY riiAN<;Ks in bru.iiinkss ok ba(*m;roi no AFFKniNc; 

(1) I'arialions in Colnr Tone of Stimulus. — We may 
mention first the appearance of the stimuli with the white back* 
ground. Yellow, orange and red. or the colors at the red end 
of the spectrum, are the onl> ones which undergo distinct cjuali- 
tative change, due to the change in the brightncu of the back- 
gnnind. The effect of the background upon all the^ cr»lnr% is. 
however, so great that <»bscr\-er^ Mjp[>ose an entirciv different 
series of stimuli have been uscil Hith the dark and with the 
light backgrouriiis. I he results ot the present investigati<Hi 
conhnn the statement maile in i»ur previous papers, namcU that 
the light background trn^is to crnphasi/c the red com|M»nent 
of red anil orange stimuli. In the present investigation red was 
seen as red much farther out on the {K'ripher\ than in anv of our 
previous iiork and yellow has in\ariabl\ seen as orange or red 
at the |Kripherv. This is umloubtedlv due to the fact that a 
fihite insteaii of a light gray backgn»und uas used in the e\|^ri- 



* For nampi* a «rt1«M«ith oran^ fih.«h «a* %rn>»%«rr than the <Kancf an«J 
rr«l''rr than the vtf^ti^ \t\\*rm oi the Mrrtr«. w^.M hm ilrM-ntwJ a« hrf«»rrn thrtt 
two lanrr rotor*. 
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ment here reportedt and that the illumination was greater than 
any we had previously been able to obtain. The results for the 
different colors on the white background, are as follows (see 
Tables XX. and XXI., pp. 5off.). 

Orange and Orange-yellow. — Not only do orange and 
orange-yellow tend to appear as red in the * red-green zone * 
but they are seen as clear, saturated red, practicajly to the outer- 
most color limits. In fact they were perceived as red by all 
observers as far out as 85 or 90 degrees with the larger stimu- 
lus, and, with the smaller stimulus, to practically the outermost 
point at which the smaller blue stimulus is recognized under 
similar brightness conditions. Whenever the color is tabu- 
lated as red, the scarlet-red or the brickish red of the Her- 
ing series was designated as matching the color seen. No 
doubt whatever was expressed by the observers concerning the 
color seen. In most cases they were surprised at being ques- 
tioned as to the possibility of the color being anything but red. 
C, P and S expressed considerable concern because red was seen 
at the extreme periphery, contrary to the statements of the color 
theories, and were sure their results must be due to some indi- 
vidual variation. The platinum gray, black and white, inter- 
posed in the series were never seen as color, with an exception 
in the case of observer C, who sometimes showed a tendency 
to see the middle gray and black as reddish, though not as a 
pure saturated red like that due to stimulation by orange and 
yellow. 

Yellow. — All the observers tended to see the yellow as red- 
dish with the light background, but in some cases this tendency 
was much more marked than in others. C and P perceived 
yellow as bright red as far out as it could be seen as color, while 
the other observers saw it as red, orange or in some cases only 
as orange-yellow or as golden yellow. It might be stated here 
that P and C showed the strongest tendency to see red through- 
out the entire investigation. 

Red. — Red, with the white background, is seen only as 
red, appearing slightly more carmine at the outer limits than 
at the center. 

yiolet, carmine and blue all appear either in their true color- 
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tone or as blue at the periphery, while grern appears colorl 
at all the more peripheral points. 

With the dark background, of which mention will next be 
made, orange, orange-yellow and yellow all appear yellow or 
orange at all peripheral points (see pp. 53 55). Red is seen as 
yellow by all obser\'ers at 90 degrees with both the large and 
the small stimulus, but is seen as red, or as orange as far out at 
85 degrees by obser\'crs V and C. These obscr\*ers, however, 
described the orange and red, seen for any stimulus with the 
dark backgrounds, as a peculiar unfused mixture of red and 
yellow, a sort of red him over a bright luminous yellow, totally 
diHcrcnt from the carmine red resulting from these same stimuli 
with the white backgn)und. K saw red as red only to 65 de- 
grces, and from 70 to 90 degrees as orange or yellow, with 
both the large and the small stimulus. ()bser\'cr Y saw red as 
orange or orange-yellow from 60 to 9«> degrees. Observer F 
perceived red as red out to 8; degrees when the dark back- 
ground received full light from the window, but only as omnge 
or yellow from 55 to 94) degrees when the background was 
shaded by the dark hiH>d (see p. 54). The tables (pp. 53-55) 
show similar individual ditterences in the results for orange 
with this background. Orange-yellow was invariably seen as 
yellf)w or as orange-yellow, and yellow as yellow, with a single 
exception in the case of observer C whose yellows had a faint 
orange or golden tinge. 

Violet, with the dark background, is seen as either blue or 
violet, and carmine as blue, violet or carmine. Blue appears 
either as blue or as colorless. The change in the brightness of 
the background seems to have ver>- little effect on the quality 
of the c«>lors perceived for these three stimuli, except in the 
case of carmine, which appears slightly redder with the light 
than H:th the dark backgrounvl (see pp. ;6 ^7). 

id) Influenie on the Saturati'm of tht dttlur Siimuli and 
on thnr Zonal l.tmtts of dhdn^n tn Brij^htnrfs of Raikj^rounJ. 
— All the stimuli, except those uhich are seen as red on the 
light backgn»und. appear \c\s saturated on the light than on the 
dark background, at all peripheral (>oints. i )f these latter 
stirnul:, red appears rather less saturated to m«»st observers on 
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the light than on the dark background, but orange, yellow- 
orange and yellow appear as very well saturated reds on the 
light backgrounds. All the observers reported them as being 
fully as saturated as, and in some cases more saturated than, 
the orange and yellow seen on the dark background. 

In so far as our results justify any conclusions concerning 
the color limits,^ they seem to show that all the colors except 
the reds are perceived at a greater degree of eccentricity with 
the dark than with the light backgrounds. Red is seen as red 
to about the same degree of eccentricity with the dark and with 
the light backgrounds, but is seen as yellow or orange with the 
dark background at the same points at which it is seen as color- 
less with the light background. It should be stated that the 
red of the series is decidedly darker than either the yellow or 
orange. Consequently it appeared very dark — to some ob- 
ser\'ers almost blackish— on the white background. For cer- 
tain observers the limits for red were widest and the color 
appeared most saturated on the gray background. All the 
results obtained with violet seem to show that, while the limits 
for violet as violet are little affected by the change in the 
brightness of the background, the stimulus is seen as blue with 
the dark background at the same points at which it appears as 
colorless with the light background. Observers P and Y failed 
to see blue at 90 degrees with the light background but got a 
well-saturated blue at the same point with the dark background. 
At 92.5 degrees C perceived blue as colorless with the light 
background and as blue with the dark background (see p. 41). 

It is difficult to state the effect of brightness on orange and 
yellow stimuli, because of the distinct qualitative change which 
these colors undergo. It is, at least, possible to say that these 
stimuli appear as red at a greater degree of eccentricity with 
the light than with the dark background, and that they are seen 
as red or orange with the light background at the same points 
at which they are seen as orange or yellow with the dark back- 
grounds. 

The general conclusions from these results would seem to be 
that all the colors except the reds and perhaps the greens are 
emphasized when brightened by contrast with a dark back- 

*Scc footnote 35, pp. 65-^6. 
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ground, but that the red appears more saturated where seen at 
red and is perceived as yellowish or orange, if not as red, at a 
greater degree of eccentricity with the dark or middle gray than 
with the light backgrounds. 

(b) KFFKri ON NIK SIIMII.I OF DKCKFASINO TIIK GKNERAl. 

IM-IMINATION. 

Two methods were employed for decreasing the general illu* 
mination : ( i ) A frame covered with a heavy black cloth ( re- 
ferred to thr«)ughout as the 'black hood*) was placed over the 
head of the observer, and ( 2 ) the entire riMim was darkened 
by hanging a black curtain over the window so that a greater or 
less amount of light could be admitted. The black background 
was used in both cases. 

When the held was darkened bv means of the black ho<»d. 
the brightness contrast between the black background and the 
stimulus was heightened as the color still received full illumina- 
ti(»n from the window. Consc(]ucntly the stimulus appeared 
very bright. Thus a double change was pn»duced by this 
method, namely an increased brightncM of stimulus by contrast 
with a dark background and a comlition of partial dark adap* 
tation. When the entire nN)m was darkened by means of the 
dark curtain, the brightness of the stimulus as mcII as that of 
the general Held was decreased. 

(i) Darkeninx, the Field by Means of the Hlatk 1 1 nod. 
— The results obtained by this mcthtHJ are given in I'ables 
XXII.. XXIV., A and R. p. ^4. and I), p. {h. In general 
they are as follows: 

Darkeninj^ the Field by /Vjtiiff the Rlaik //tmd otrr the 
Head of the ()h*ener, grcativ heightens the crtccts obtained 
viith the dark backgniunii. The reiiv (»rjngc% and \cllows are 
seen as \c!li»w or i>ran;»e much m«»rc frcijucntl\. anil much 
nearer the centre **i vi^inn than with the dark gniuriil without 
the hcMid (sec I'ables XXIV., A and B). 

In the caic <»f observers R and i the ticliis f«»r orange 
anii orank;e-\cll<iw are decidciily narrftwer when the black hiMnl 
is usTii. than when the colors are seen a^ain^t the black back- 
ground in full illumination ( ^e lable XXI\'.), as under 
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the former conditions the colors appear yellower than the 
stimulus at the same points at which they appear as orange or 
orange-yellow under the latter conditions. 

The field for red is decreased in extent, for observers R and 
F (Tables XXIV., A and B) and it is seen as yellow at points 
well within the limits for the color with the dark background 
and full illumination. The effect of darkening the field by this 
method is much greater with red than with orange. In some 
of our more recent work, Carr and Ferrce reported a very 
peculiar appearance with the dark background and hood — 
namely the simultaneous perception of red and yellow. A fire 
red film seemed to be spread over a clear yellow. Peterson 
and Carr described a similar phenomenon with the dark back- 
ground alone (see p. 53). 

(P) Darkening the Entire Room by Means of the Black 
Curtain. — The results obtained by this method are given in 
the order in which they were recorded with the exception of 
those for observer R, which are tabulated without regard to 

Table I. 

Observer R. 
BUck BuckgroumJ -{- BUck Curtmn, 



Stimulut. 


Color S€cn.! 6o« ' 65* 


7o» 


Yellow 


Yellow i 1 


I 


Orange 

44 


Orange , 
Or.- Yellow 






44 


Yellow 






• 


Red 


Red 








44 


Red-Or. 






I^ 


44 
44 


' Oran^ 
Or-Ycllow 








44 


Yellow 







75' 



8o< 



«'.(«J. I 



3» 
I 



8S» 

I 
II 

¥ 

I 
I 



90- 
I 



I 

a 



Table I. b telf-cxplanatoiy except for the following points: The number of 
timet the stimulus was seen at a given fixatioo point is shown by an Arabic 
numeral in one of the vertical columns; the Roman numerals indicate the number 
of times the stimulus was seen as brightness simply. Numerals in parentheses 
represent judgments about which the obser\'er was doubtful. Letters used as 
superscripts indicate the color tone of the color seen, #. g., * r* means a reddish 
tone of any color seen. Letters used as subscripts indicate the color of the after- 
image. 

The stimulus was a circle of la mm. diameter in every case where not 
stated to the contrary. In certain tests a stimulus of $ mm. diameter was 
employed. 
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order. No attempt was made to determine anything but the 
general quality of the colors perceived under these conditions. 
The amount of illumination was varied from that obtained 
with one thickness of curtain to that obtained with three thick- 
nesses. The results are given in the following tables. All 
results were obtained at Chicago unless otherwise designated. 

Table II. 







Observer S. 










Whiti Background, 






Fix. Pt 


Stimulus. 


Color Seen. 


After-image. 




90^ 


Or. yellow 


Dk. gray 


? 




90- 


Orange 


Black 


Blue 




90^ 


Blue 


Blue (?) 


White (?) 




85- 


Blue 


Black 


Yellow 




85- 


Or. yellow 


Not clear 


Blue 




85^ 


Orange 


Dk.red 


Blue 




75^ 


Gray 


Gray 


White 




90^ 


Blue 


Black 


Yellow ( ?) 




80*' 


Or. yellow 


Medium or. 


Blue 




85^ 


Or. yellow 


Medium or. 


Blue 


1 


8o* 


Orange 


Red 


Blue 




75^ 


Or. yellow 


Medium or. 


Blue 




85^ 


Orange 


Orange 


? 




75^ 


Orange 


Or. red 


Blue 




85^ 


Or. yellow 


Dk. red 


Blue 




75^ 


Blue 


Blue 


Yellow 




8o* 


Red 


Black 


Blue 






Dark Background — Black Curtain, 




Fix. Pt. 


Stimulus. 


Color Seen. 


After-image^ 




90^ 


Or. yellow 


White 


Black 




90^ 


Red 


Yelloyv 


Black 




85^ 


Red 


Yellow 


Black 




85^ 


Blue 


Blue 


Black 




85^ 


Or. yellow 


Yellow 


Black 




85^ 


Orange 


Yellow 


Black 




80" 


Gray 


White 


Black 




90^ 


Blue 


Blue (?) 


Black 




90^ 


Gray 


White 


Black 




85^ 


Yellow 


Yellow 


Black 




85" 


Red 


Yellow 


Black 




85^ 


White 


White 


Black 




85^ 


Orange 


Yellow 


Black 




85^ 


Red 


Yellow 


Black 




85^ 


Or. yellow 


Yellow 


Black 




80^ 


Yellow 


Yellow 


Black 




80^ 


Red 


Yellow 


Black 




The colors appeared 


well saturated, and were 


identified with the 


colon 


of the Hering 


series. 
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Table III. 

OBtnvtft H. 

(RctultB obtained in Bryn Mawr Laboratory.) 

J^Mni Darkened by SimgU Curtain, 



'7 



Fw- PL 


Stiraoloa. 


Color Seen. 


After-image. 


90* 


Orange 


Yellow 


None 


90* 


Gray 


Ught 


None 


90* 


Dk. gray 


Nothing 


None 


«$• 


Orange 


Yellow 


None 


lo* 


Orange 


Yellow 


None 


lo* 


Yellow 


Yellow 


None 


?$• 


Orange 


Yel. orange 


Blue 


?$• 


Green 


Light 


None 


TO* 


Orange 


Yel. orange 


Pale blue 


TO* 


Gray 


Light 


Dark 


T$* 


Red 


Or. yellow 


None 


»5* 


Green 


Light 


Dark 




Room Darkened by Double Curtain 


. 


FfacPL 


Stimulus. 


Color Seen. 


After-im«ff«. 


TO* 


Orange 


Red orange 


Blue 


«5* 


Orange 


Dark 


None 


lo* 


Orange 


Red orange 


None 


So* 


Gray 


Nothing 


None 


«5* 


Green 


Nothing 


None 


6$* 


Dk. gray 


Nothing 


None 


«$• 


Orange 


Red orange 


Pale blue 


TO* 


Orange 


Red 


Blue 


T$* 


Yellow 


Or. yellow 


Pale blue 


lo* 


Gray 


Gray 


None 


lo* 


Orange 


Or. red 


None 


lo* 


Yellow 


Yellow 


Blue 


«$• 


Yellow 


Or. yellow 


Blue 


T5* 


Orange 


Red orange 

Table IV. 

OiSERvta F. 


Blue 




Dark Background—Single Black Curtain. 


F«. Pt 


Stimuluti 


Color 5>een. 


After-image. 




Red 


Faint jrellow 


Blue 




Light blue 


\Vh\tt 


None 




Dk. blue 


Sug. of blue 


None 




Orange 


Bright yellow 


Faint blue 




Yellow 


UTiite 


? 


So* 


Orange 


Yellow 


Blue 


So* 


Blue 


Blue 


None 


»5* 


Orange 


Yellow 


Blue 
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Table V. 








Observer F. 






(Results obtained in the Bryn Mawr Laboratory.) 




Black 


Background — Single 


Curtain, 


Fix. Pt 


Stimulus. 


Color Seen. 


After-image 


85^ 


Orange 


Or. yellow 


None 


85^ 


Red 


Gray 


None 


85^ 


Red 


Light 


Dark 


8o* 


Orange 


Lemon yellow 


None 


85^ 


Yellow 


White 


None 


85^ 


Orange 


Yel. orange 


None 


85^ 


Blue 


Blue 


None 


85^ 


Red 


? 


None 


8o» 


Yellow 


White 


Blue 


8o* 


Blue 


Blue 


None 


8o» 










Black 


Background — Double 


Curtain. 


Fix. Pt 


Stimulus. 


Color Seen. 


After-image. 


70^ 


Orange 


Yel. orange 


None 


70^ 


Blue 


Blue 


None 


70- 


Gray 


White 


None 


70« 


Yellow 


Yellow 


None 


8o* 


Orange 


Unsat. yellow 


None 


8o* 


Blue 


Pale blue 


None 


8o* 


Gray 


No color 


None 


8o* 


Yellow 


Light yellow 


None 


8o* 


Yellow 


White 


None 


80*' 


Gray 


Light 


Dark 


7o- 


Blue 


Blue 


None 


70- 


Yellow 


Yellow 


None 


85- 


Blue 


Unsat. blue 


None 


80** 


Orange 


Yellow 


None 



The results for S, H, R and F show that when the general 
illumination is decreased by a single thickness of curtain the 
red, orange and yellow appear clearly yellow at the periphery. 
In the case of H the colors mentioned grew distinctly reddish 
as soon as the room was further darkened by a double curtain. 
CF saw the colors as distinctly reddish with both the single and 
the double curtain.*^ P saw them as reddish with the single 
curtain.*^ (No results were obtained for P with the double cur- 
tain.) F saw the colors as yellowish with both the single and 
the double curtain. 

* Results not given. Observer C. F. is Dr. C. £. Ferree of Brjm Mawr 
College. 
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These results are less satisfactory than those obtained by 
other methods as the colors appeared less saturated than in any 
of the previouswork. It is probable that the seeming irregular- 
ities are to be explained on the ground of individual variations. 
When the light is cut out by a single thickness of curtain both 
background and color are darkened, but the brightness contrast 
between the color and the background is still sufficiently strong 
to make the color appear relatively light and consequently yel- 
lowish to those observers who have the less strongly marked 
tendency to see red at the periphery. The observers who have 
a greater sensitivity to red see the stimulus as red when it has 
been slightly darkened (see section on individual variation, pp. 
S9-6o). 

In every case but that of F the colors were seen as reddish 
when the room was darkened by the double curtain, and F 
shows a less strongly marked tendency to see red at the peri- 
ph^rv than any of the other observers except R. 

ilie results seem to show that darkening the colors suffi- 
ciently will cause the colors to appear reddish even when the 
entire room is darkened. The reds and oranges are, however, 
less clear and saturated than when the stimulus is darkened by 
brightness contrast with the white ground. 

(c) EFFECT OF CHANGING THE BRIGHTNESS OF THE STIMULUS 

WITHOUT CHANGING THE GENERAL ILLUMINATION 

OR THE BRIGHTNESS OF THE BACKGROUND. 

Three methods were employed for varying the brightness 
of the stimulus without introducing any change in brightness 
of the background or in the general illumination. ( 1 ) The 
color was shaded by a dark screen placed above it, so that 
while the color was still easily distinguishable in central vision, 
it was decidedly darkened. (2) llie brightness of the stimulus 
was increased or decreased by superimposing upon it the after- 
image of the black or the white screen used to cover the color 
before and after stimulations. (3) Black or white discs were 
combined with the stimulus on the electric color-mixer. 

(1) Darkrning the Stimulus by Shading it uith a Dark 
Screen, — In the use of the first method the quality of the color 
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perceived in central vision was not affected, although the stimu- 
lus was noticeably darkened. The stimuli were given, as in our 
previous work, in irregular order, various colors as well as 
black, white and gray, being interposed between the red, orange 
and yellow stimuli. The following results were obtained with 
observers H and F. 

Table VI. 

Observer H/ 

(Results obtained at Bryn Mawr.) 

Black Background, Stimulus Darkened by Black Cover. White Screen. 



Fix. Pt 


Stimulus. 


8o' 


Yellow 


75° 


Yellow 


70° 


Yellow 


70° 


Yellow 


65° 


Yellow 


75° 


Orange 


75° 


Orange 


75° 


Orange 


70° 


Orange 


65° 


Orange 


65° 


Orange 


65° 


Orange 



60* 



Orange 



Color Seen. 


After-image. 


White 


Light gray 


Orange, like Or. disc. 


Blue 


No color 


No after-image 


Yellow orange 


Blue 


Yellow 


Blue 


No color 


Blue 


No color 


Blue very faint 


Unsat. orange 


Pale blue 


Orange red 


Blue 


Sat. red like red disc 


White 


Dark sat. maroon 


Pale blue 


Sat. red like dark red 


Blue 


of Hering series. 




Red like dk. red of 


Pale blue 


series 




Table VII. 




Observer F.' 





Black Background. Stimulus Darkened by a Black Cover. White Screen. 

(Results obtained at Bryn Mawr.) 

Color Seen. 
None — just white 
Dull yellow ; grew 

red rapidly 
Dull unsat. orange 
Orange yellow 
Possibly red 
Dark red 
Dark brick red 
Dark sat. red 
- Orange 

^ No results for red are given, as the red disc appeared simply as black at 
all the above fixation points, when it was darkened by this method. 

'Red was seen simply as black in to 65 degrees. It was reported as a 
doubtful red once at 65°. 



ix. Pt. 


Stimulus. 


85° 


Yellow 


So" 


Yellow 


75° 


Yellow 


6S° 


Yellow 


85° 


Orange 


8o» 


Orange 


75° 


Orange 


70° 


Orange 


65° 


Orange 



After-image. 

None 

None 

Blue 

Deep blue 

None 

None 

Blue 

Blue 

None 
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The results for both H and F show that the effect of dark- 
ening the yellow and orange by this method is to decrease their 
saturation. Certain of these stimuli appear reddish at the peri- 
phery. Other later results agree with those for H and F. 

(P) Projecting the After-image of a IVhite or a Black 
Screen on the Stimulus. — ^The platinum black and gray, and the 
Hering black and white backgrounds were used in this part of 
the experiment. The method of procedure was exactly the same 
as that already described except that the screen (X \n the figure 
p. 1 6), used to cover the color before and after stimulation 
was varied, t. e., both the black and the white screens were 

Table VIII, A. 

Omervir H.* 

Color wen it designated by lettert, #. g., R = red, O = orange, etc. The tub- 

tcript letters indicate color of after-images. 



Stimulus. Backgr'd.' Screen. 

I 
Ormnge White White 



«« 



44 



Black 



44 



Black White 



55' 



6o* 



65* . 70' 



^Z\ OK. '»OR.i 'R. 



2() 



RO RO RO 



75^ 
L 



8o« 



850 , 90* 



! O OR OY 

RO 

RC 

OR 



I ! I 



RO O O 



RdRO, ^ g^N 



o 



44 



44 



Black OY OY 2OY 



2O 

2O O 
OY OY 



I 



Yellow White White 



OR 



1^0, O . O, , 

OY. 



I 

"o «y 
^' III 

R,R 

OR^ III 
RO. 



•• 



44 



4* 



44 



Black 



Black White 
Black' 



lY 
Y-O^ Y ^' 



() 



2Y 



2\ 



OY 



4« 



Y. Y. Y. 2Y 



OY 
Y 



*The«e mulit were obtained at Rrjn Mawr Colleice. The backgroundi were 
HcrinK black and while intiead of platinum. The fixation mai held about three 
Mceod* before the ttimulut was czpotcd. 
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used in each scries of tests with a given background. The 
fixation was held for a period varying from three to ten 
seconds. As soon as the screen was removed, the brightness 
after-image, namely, black for the white screen, white for the 
black screen, was mixed with the stimulus color, thus causing 
the color to appear darker or lighter. A possible objection to 
this method is that an element of fatigue may be introduced 
by the somewhat continued maintenance of the fixation. Ilie 
obser\'ers, however, reported a complete lack of any subjective 
evidence of such fatigue. 

The following tables give the results for obser\*ers, H, F 
and \V. The tables for II and F are followed by a summary 
showing the number of times a stimulus was seen in a given 
color tone under given brightness conditions (p. a). 

B. 



Stlmulu*. lUckier'd SlUSc. 



Oran)(c VVIiitc Whilr 



• • 



%« 



*« 



•• 



HUck 



5'' 



<<• to* 6<» ;«• ;<• 8u» «<• 



KO K(> 
K, H 



- <)R^ H\ 



H 



H. I 



I I 



lUack While 
llUck 



»• 



YclK.w White While Y. 



•• 



»• 



»• 



•• 



IV.j.k V 



HUck White 
HUvk 



KO. 


<>. 


KO 


OK I 


II 




I 


K 


• 


O 














v<\ 


Y ( ) Y 


o 


o 


Y.< 






YO. 


OY 


ov. 


V. 


Y 


-V. 


<>. 


»v. 


O 

oi 


II 


Ill 


II 


'Y. 


V. 


V. 


3V. 




lo 
V. 


n, 

Y 






V. 


V. 


% 


V. 


>. 






V. 


V. 


V. 


Y. 


Y 



1 



The results for 11 show a constant tendency on the part of 
orange anil yellow to ap|>ear redder when the dark after-image 
of the white screen is mixed with the scimulus color than when 
the white aftcr-ima^e of the black screen is mixed with it. The 
mcnt striking results are those dn \ellow with the white back- 
ground. In this case yellow appears as either orange or red 
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BadtfTOoa^. 


Slide. 


WUie 


White 


Wlute 


Black 


Black 


White 


Black 


Black 


WUie 


White 


Whitt 


Black 


Black 


White 


Black 


Black 



Table IX. 

OMnvn H. 

SmmhiT •/ Times the Stimulus noas Seem ms R {Red), etc. 

Stimulus, Yellovj. 
R. OR. RO. O. YO. OY. Y. Not 
aaaa — i — j 

— — — — — — lO I 

— — — S — » » — 

— — — — — — 7 — 
Stimulus, Ommge, 

S S « a — — — I 

— I s s — « — » 

— 156 — I — I 

— — — 4— 7S S 

Table X. 

Observer F. 
Number •/ Times the Stimulus nccs Seen ms R {Red), etc. 



TouL 
la 
II 

7 
7 

10 
10 

«4 

17 



dkcroaad. 


Slide. 


White 


White 


H'hitt 


White 


Black 


Hliite 


Black 


Black 


White 


White 


White 


Black 


Black 


White 


Black 


Black 



lo* 
lo* 

7$* 

7$* 
So* 

•$• 
So* 

•$• 

•$• 
lo* 



Stimolua. 
Untat orange 
irntat. orange 
rn»at. orange 
Tntai. orange 
Un»at. orange 

Orange 

Orange 

Red 

Red 

Red 



Stimulus, Yellow, 

R, OR. RO. O. YO. OY. Y. 

— — — I — — 10 

— — — — — — 4 

— — — — — — 4 
Stimulus, Orange. 

5 — a a — — — 

a I 3 a — — — 

— — — a a I — 

— — — — I a a 



Table XI. 

Observer W. 

Grsy Background. 

Black Screen. 
Color Seen. 

Untat. or. yelK 

Untat. or. yellow 

Bright orange 

Orange 

Yellow to orange 

BU<k Buck ground. 

Orange 

Orange 

Orange 

Orange 

Orange 



Not 



9 

3 
I 

I 

4 
5 



TouL 
17 
«4 

S 

S 

IS 

«s 
s 

5 



^liite Screen. 
Color Seen. 

White 

While 

Orange to bright red 

Dark saturated red. 

Indistinct, some reddish 

Orange 

Black 

Orange 

Red orange 



The fixation was held for 10 seconds before the screen was removed in all 
except the last with orange. In this inaunce the screen was removed after 
5 sccQoda fixation. 
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without exception when the color is darkened by the black after- 
image of the white screen, and invariably as yellow when the 
stimulus is brightened by the white after-image of the black 
screen. At 60 with the black screen the color appeared once 
as a yellow when tirst exposed, but changed to orange (Y-O). 
This may be due to the fact that as the efiea of the white after- 

m 

image was lost the a>lor grew darker. 

The results for F are much less conclusive than those for H. 
Orange appears reddish with a white background and yellowish 
mith a dark background, regardless of the brightness of the 
screen. The results show, however, a slightly greater tendency* 
for the stimuli to appear reddish with the light than with the 
dark screen. 

The results for \V are somewhat incomplete. They were 
obtained in the course of one hour's ex[>erimentation, and are 
given just as recorded, except that all results for stimuli other 
then orange are omitted. Violet, blue and gray were included 
in the series as given. The results show a slight but decided 
effect of the brightness changes produced. Orange tends to 
appear redder with either background whenever the black after- 
image of the white screen is mixed with the red or orange 
stimulus. 

'ITie fact that the results for \V and 1 1 show a more positi%'e 
effect of the change produced on the color by the brightness 
after-image than is shown by the results for F simply affords 
an illustration of individual variation. Such individual varia* 
tions arc shown throughout the work (cf. pp. ^9 60) and arc 
sufficient to make a factor which is influential in one case, inef* 
fecti\c in another. The results for F and R seem to show that 
their reactions arc alwa\s lc%s easily mfnlihed by brightness 
changes than those of the other <»bscrvcrs. The modifications 
are. h<mcvcr. very marked and exactly similar to those obtained 
by other obser\crs when the brightness changes are sufficiently 
great. 

(•/) yixxxni BIdik ttr ll'httr Xiith ihr Snmulus on the 
EUitru (^"!nr Mixrr. — The stimulus col«ir was mixed with 
given amounts nf uhite or Mack, by means «»f the electric color 
mixer. I he d:fficu!r\ in this case is that the saturation of the 
C(»lor is m>ticeablv decreased. 
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The results are given of work with observers W, R and F. 
It is true that the results are few in number, but the facts that 
the entire series with any given background was obtained on 
the same day under identical light conditions, and that the dark 
and light mixtures were alternated, without any knowledge on 
the part of the observer concerning the stimuli employed, 
make these results significant. 







Table XII. 

Obseever W. 

Black Background, 

Stimulus. 




Fis.Pt. 
»o* 
«$• 


«6o* Redf 
loo* White. 

Yellow 

Yellow 

Orange 


Fully Saturmted Red. 
Yel. orange 
Orange 
Orange 

Gray Background, 

SriMULua. 


j6o* Red f ioo« BUck. 

Yel. orange 

Orange 

Orange 


ris.Pt. 

lo* 

7$* 
70* 


i8o* Rcdf 
i8o« White. 

Orange 

Scarlet red 

Yellow orange 


i8o» Red^i8o« BUck. 
Black 
Dark red 
Brick red. (102^ black instead of i to*.) 

Black Background, 

SriMULUt. 


Fls.Pl. 
«$• 


«6o* Ormngc f 
loo' White. 360* Orange. «6o* Oraii«e -f too* BUck. 

Yellow Or. yellow Or. yellow 

Orange yellow Or. yellow Or. yellow 

Gray Background, 

Stimulus. 


Pis.Pt. 
75* 


a«o» 


Orange 4 So* White. j8o* Orange f 80* Black. 
Scarlet red Brick red 

Black Background, 

Stimulus. 


Fis. Pi. 

75* 
lo* 


i8o* 


Yellow ♦ i8o» White. 
Colorless 


> 
iSo« Yellow f 180* Black. 

Yellow 
Colorless 



Tbe description of the stimulus is given at the bead of eacb colunui (i. e., 
t&o* red -f too* wbiie, etc). Tbe color seen is given opposite tbe fixation point 
(90^ etc) and directly under tbe description of tbe stimulus. 
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Red z^e ^ 
Black 58"" 
White 56* 



Black 
Red 



White 
Red 



ite 114^ ) 
1 246** j 



Table XIII. 

Observer F. 
Gray Background, 

Matched background in 
brightness. 



Darker than background. 



At So** only blue after- 
image, no color for 
stimulus. 

At 70** good medium 
red. 

At 70^ good medium 
red. 



Lighter than background At 70^ orange. 



Table XIV. 



8o* 



8o' 



80* 



Orange 

Black 

White 

Orange 
Black 

Orange 
White 



yellow 252® 

50' 

yellow 252® 
io8* 

yellow 252** 
108** 



Good clear or. yellow. B. violet after-image. 



Good clear or. yellow. B. violet after-image. 

Or. yellow like above only lighter. Violet 
after-image. 



The results for observers W and F indicate a tendency on 
the part of the darker color to appear more reddish than the 
lighter color. R's results are not given, as the color fields were 
so diminished by the decrease in saturation involved in this 
method, that the color was not seen far enough out at the 
periphery to justify any conclusions. 

In the case of W, .whose results were obtained with both 
the black and the gray backgrounds, the change in the color- 
tone of the stimulus is decided only with the black background. 
With this background, light red {i. e., red+ 180° white) is 
seen as yellow at 90° and at 85° while at the same points the 
pure red and the red-j- 180*^ of black are seen as yellowish 
orange and orange. Orange -f 100° of white is seen as yellow 
at 90*^, while orange and orange + 100° of black are seen as 
orange-yellow at the same point. 

F's results are given for red and orange yellow with the 
gray background. The amount of the stimulus color was kept 
the same in all cases, u e., 246°, but it was first mixed with 
114° of black and white in such proportions that it matched 
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the background in brightness. The whole sector of 114'' was 
next made black and then white. The results for red show 
that the two darker colors were seen as red, while the lighter 
color was seen as orange at the same point. The few results 
with orange-yellow are entirely negative. 

The only conclusion which we can draw from these results 
is that the changes in the stimulus color produced by this 
method are primarily a decrease in the saturation and in certain 
cases a shift of the color toward red.*** 

2. Effeci of Brightness on the After-image. 

Explanatory Statement. — Perceived will be used to de- 
scribe the stimulus when it appeared to the observer as colored, 
unperceived when it appeared colorless. Background will be 
used to designate the campimeter screen (£ in figure, p. 16), 
and projection-ground to indicate the screen which covers the 
color before and after stimulation {x in figure, p. 16). No 
distinction was made between the two screens in our earlier 
papers as they were both of the same brightness and so formed 
one continuous background. 

The conclusions concerning after-images are based (i) on 
the results given in the tables at the end of Section A (pp. 
50-58), which give the characteristic after-images observed 
on screens (1. e,, projection grounds) matching the various 
backgrounds in brightness; (2) on the results reported in the 
section on the 'Effect of Decreasing the General Illumination* 
(pp. 24flf.) : (3) on the results reported on pages 40-41 
and 31-33* which show the effect of changing the brightness 
of the projection-ground without changing the brightness of 
the background. 

Results. — Characteristic after-images followed perceived 
color stimuli almost without exception, when the obser\'ations 
were made under any of the following conditions : ( 1 ) With 
the white, gray or black backgrounds in full illumination. 

"Other rttulti more recent than thrwe fciven abov«, iRree with thoie reported 
ia the entire section on the effect of darkening the ttimulut by methods other than 
brightneM contratt (pp. 24ff.). In all cases, however, the color appeared poorly 
•tturated and the change in color tone was less marked than that produced by 
brig htness contrast. 
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(This Statement does not apply to the results obtained with 
the black background in the Bnn Mawr laboratory or to those 
obtained with the carmine stimulus on the black background 
in the Chicago laboratory). (2) With the dark background 
darkened bv (he black hood, when the stimulus color was 
covered after the stimulation by simply pushing the slide (x in 
figure, p. 16) back over it. In this case the general field about 
the obser\er was ver>* dark, but the projection-ground received 
full illumination and was further brightened by contrast with 
the dark background. It may be mentioned here that after* 
images were entirely absent when a black cardboard was slid 
directly over the opening in the background, so that the entire 
field was dark immediatelv after the stimulation. 

After-images were relatively infrequent, even for clearly 
perceived color stimuli, when the illumination of the entire 
room was decreased, either by darkening the room by means 
of the black curtain or by general weather conditions. In the 
work with 1 1 and F at Br\-n Mawr a smaller percentage of 
after-images was obtained with the dark than with the light 
background (cf. pp. 31 32). 

In all of the above cases the after-image exhibited a most 
decided decrease in saturation as the illumination was decreased. 
That is, the most saturated after-images were obtained with 
the white background, in full illumination, between the hours 
of nine in the morning and three in the afternoon, lite after* 
images, under these conditions were reported by most obser^xrs 
to be cither equal to the stimulus in saturation or else as de* 
cidedly more saturated than the stimulus. The after-images 
with the dark background were reported as decidedly less sat* 
uratcd than the stimuli and as ver\' much less saturated than 
those obtained nith the white background. .\s the general 
illumination is decreased, the after-images not only decrease in 
number but become very p<K>rIy saturated when perceived. The 
main exception t«» the above statement cKCurs in the case of the 
after-image for blue and green-blue on the dark background and 
in a {cw Instances for these stimuli in decrcascii illumination. 
Ihe after-image, under these c«Kidltlons. Has a deep, saturated 
red for most t»f our obser\ers and a fairly saturated orange 
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for the others. The observers who experienced the red after- 
image, described it as the most saturated after-image obtained 
throughout the series. Even in the case of this red after-image, 
however, there seemed to be a special brightness of background 
and illumination which gave the most saturated after-image, 
and any decrease in the illumination below this point was fol- 
lowed by a corresponding decrease in the saturation of the 
after-image. 

In addition to the work reported in the tables in this paper 
a considerable amount of work was done on rather cloudy days 
or after three or four o'clock in the afternoon. The after- 
images were relatively infrequent or poorly saturated in all of 
these cases. Even working in a room with black walls seemed 
to have this same effect on the after-image. 

With the dark and gray projection grounds the after- 
images for orange and red tended to appear greenish in the 
paracentral and less extreme peripheral regions, though they 
still appeared blue in the more peripheral regions. The after- 
image for violet appeared as green in the inner peripheral zone 
and as green or yellow or, in a few cases, as a very unsaturated 
orange in the outer peripheral regions. The most striking 
change occurred in the appearance of the after-images for blue 
and green-blue. With the dark background these were an 
orange or a very well-saturated red at the extreme periphery. 
(The red was invariably described as more saturated than the 
orange.) 

In order to determine whether the color changes were due 
to the darkening of the after-image itself, or to the variations 
in the brightness of the background, or to changes in the general 
illumination, the after-images were projected, first on a light 
and then on a dark projection ground, throughout an entire 
series in which the background was not changed. Results were 
obtained according to this method with both the light and the 
dark backgrounds. Thus we have an entire series of results, 
showing the appearance of both light and dark after-images 
with the white background, and a similar series with the dark 
background. It should be stated here that this experiment is 
suggested by Misses Thompson and Gordon, though only car- 
ried out bv them in central vision. 
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The results obtained for red, orange and yellow stimuli, 
according to this method are given on pages 31-33. As the 
after-image was invariably blue with both backgrounds the re- 
suits are not repeated here. The results obtained with blue 
stimuli are given in the following tables. 

The Arabic nunwril* give the numlier of tinicf the itiraului wai teen *■ 
blue, the Roman numcrali the number of timet the itimulut wat aeen timply 11 
brightnm. Tbc aftcr-imagcf are dciignated by the luffixei y (yellon), r (red). 





Table XV, A 

Owntrai W. 








Sttmulut. 


Background. 


Projection. 


7S» 


8o" 


85" 


Blue 


Black 


Black 
White 


J* 


2, 


I, 






B. 

Observer R. 









m 



c. 

Observek H." 



Stim- 
ulus. 


Back- 


Projec- 
tion. 


55° 


60= 


ss" 


ro" 


75° 
II 


80= 

IV 


8!° 


Blue 


White 


White 


3, 


3, 


4, 


8,11 


Ill 


" 


" 


Black 






K' V 3 


2,i.,n 


1,1 


IV 


Til 


" 


Black 


White 
Black 




.': 


2j 






I7 


I 



"Results obtained at Bryn Mawr. 
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D. 

Ounvu C. 



S»«-'-' gj^'d. ■'^S?nd.",<^- ^^' 7°- "', *>• 



Blue Black Black 
.. Black +' ,. 



", ', 



A* 

ii 



Curtain 
BUck 

White 

Black H- 
Hood 



(iray i 

White 
ii 

Black > 



r ' 



», 

a. 



85* 

I I 

r 
I I 



90* 



I «2 



2 1 



9a-5* 



',? 



Ill 



Red aftcr>iniage dcicribed at exactly like red paper, more inteme thao 
•cimulut. O greatly disturbed by red at a.-i. for blue. Eipecially brilliaot with 
black curtain. 

E. 

OBSEtVER P. 



^»««'-- g^uni. '^tTnd^^V^-lTO- 75- 



Blue ! BUck 

^^ Black -h 

Hood 

BUck 
ii 

White 



ii 

Ai 



BUck" ' 

it I 

Gray ' 
Whifi" , 

*A 



I I 



I I 



I • 



', W ', 



8o« 

3, 



85 



O I 



1 1 



90* ' 9*'5* 



(I) 
II I. 



F. 

OBSEavEt F. 



«s.i-^ I Back- I*roiection 

Blue BUck Black** 

BUck -f- 
IIoo<l 

Black Gray 

•* ** While 

White 



iA 



AA 



6o*» 65«70« 75* 8o« 



2 I '•«' '-* 

' ' • I 1,1 



t- > •' 



"^ «., « 



•»t 



AA 



*A 



U."y>,- 



"Red after-imaKe = * Brilliant decided red.' 
" Yellow affer>tmage = * Very poorly titurated.' 
""Red after-tniage more taturated than yellow. 
** Yellow, grew orange. 



85^ 

I. 



90« 

I 
I 



9^5 
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The results for \\\ R, C and P show that the after-imagr 
is ahnost invariably yellow when projected on the white screen 
and orange or pure red when projected on the dark screen. No 
results were obtained for these obser>*ers with the white back- 
ground and black projection-ground. In the experiments with 
II and F the after-image was yellow when projected on the 
white screen and orange or red when projected on the dark 
screen, with the white as well as with the dark backgrounds. 

.Although the after-image shifts toward red, in ill cases 
with the dark projection-ground, the effect of the local bright- 
ness change thus produced was greater for some obscr\*crs 
than for others. Under the conditions just described (i. t., 
with the dark projection-ground) the after-image for P and C 
was a pure red which was so well saturated that both obscr\*crs 
asked if a red stimulus had not been given after the blue. Tlic 
observers were the more surprised as they expected a yellow 
after-image. Fhc red was identified with the red of the Hering 
scries. I i showed a decided decrease in the percentage of after- 
images with the dark background and the dark projecticwi* 
ground, but when seen, they were red or orange with two ex- 
ceptions, (the after-image was yellow twice with the dark 
projection-ground and uhitc background.) F's after-imagrs 
were aluays ml or orange, the red being much more saturated 
than any of the \cllows experienced on the white projection- 
grouHil. The after-images for \V were orange in the few cases 
in uhich the after-image for blue was projected on the dark 
screen. K'^ results sh<»w less alteration uith change of Krecn 
than iln tho^c «»t any other i»!>scrvcr. There is, however, a 
shift touuFil «»r4ni;c uith the ilark projection-ground. R was 
not al\\a\s sure of the c«»|«ir of the after-image, being at times 
douStfuI whether it was tin;jeJ with green c»r orange. 

I he resuhs iust rep«»rteil seem t«» sh'»w th:it the color-time of 
the after-ima^c is irmre ilepenJent up<»n the br:ghtness of the 
prt>!ean»n-j;rnunvl (KkjI brightness conditions) than u|K>n the 
contr.ist!nk» brightness «»f the surri»unil:ng background. 

I hat the phenomena reporteJ here are genuine after-images 
is shown b\ the f««ll'»w:ng facts. 

I, The cif!«»rs arc reported as perfcctK clear and distina by 
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all obsen^ers, with the few exceptions of the unsaturated images 
on the dark background. Obsen-er R had nearly completed the 
series before she discovered that a second color was not actually 
used as a stimulus. She had been especially cautioned not to 
move her eye until every trace of color had disappeared, and 
consequently never saw the gray screen until the after-image 
had completely disappeared. One day, however, just at the 
close of the year, she suddenly exclaimed: ^'Why, isn't that 
funny — I looked back accidentally while the yellow was still 
there and there wasn't any color! *' She was greatly surprised. 
She always spoke of the stimulus color as the * color going in * 
and the after-image as the ' color going out.' When the colored 
after-image followed the unperceived color stimulus, she always 
reported * gray,' ' black ' or ' white ' ' going in ' and ' blue,' * yel- 
low,* etc., ' going out.' She was astonished to discover at the 
close of the experiment that a second stimulus had not been 
given throughout the work. In the same way observers C and 
Y asked if a second color had not been given when the red 
after-image followed the blue stimulus on the dark back- 
ground, first, because the after-image was so well staturated, 
and second, because it was not the color complementary to the 
blue. As C expressed it : ** I haven't any business to see that red 
way out there, especially as an after-image for that blue, but I 
never saw a better red in my life." 

2. Although the stimuli were given in an irregular order 
and the obser\er was kept in ignorance concerning the nature 
of the stimulus, the after-image was always the characteristic 
one for the stimulus under the given brightness conditions, even 
when the stimulus color was not distinguished. 

3. Black, white and gray were frequently given as stimuli, 
but were never followed by colored after-images, with a single 
exception in the case of obscr\'cr C, who reported an unsaturated 
red after-image in a few instances when a dark screen followed a 
white stimulus. It mav be well to state here that our method of 

m 

procedure differed essentially from that of cither Hcllpach or 
Baird, in that both of these investigators gave the same stimulus 
in successive tests throughout a series, while we gave the stimuli 
in irregular order, seldom using the same stimulus twice in sue- 
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cession, ami frequently introduced brightness stimuli, withoi 
the kncm ledge of the obsen-er, into the series. 

Our general conclusions based on all our work wit 
peripheral after-iniages, are as follows: 

{a) The relative frequency* with which characteristic en 
ored after-images follow color stimuli and the saturation r 
these after-images are directly dependent (h\ brightness coi 
ditions. As the general illumination or the brightness of xh 
pnijection-screen is decreased, the after-images become at fir 
less saturated and finally less frequent. This decrease in th 
saturation <»f the after-image is much more marked than th 
corresponding decrease in the saturation of the stimulus coloi 
That these results are due to the brightness conditions undc 
which the after-image is obser\'ed is shown by the followm 
facts: ( I ) That a decrease in the illumination, which has littl 
cfiect cm the appearance of the stimulus color, has a very d« 
cidcd efiea on the saturation of the after-image; (2) that th 
after-image, with the exception of red, invariably appears lei 
saturated on the dark than on the light background, and yc 
this is just the conditicm under which all the stimuli except rci 
and orange ap|Kar most saturated: (3) that, in the obser\*j 
tions made under the black h<M>d, fairly well-saturated aftci 
images followed the stimuli when the after-image was projecie* 
through the campimeter opening on a screen which received ful 
illumination, but that after-images were entirely absent whci 
the obsenation nt the stimuli was made exactly as in the pre 
vious case save that the light was cut oft fnim the obser\'er b 
placing a black card directly over the circular opening in th 
campimeter. S4) that anv possible after-images would necessaril 
be ubser\eii on an entirely darkened field: (4) that the after 
imj^c^ appear most saturateii on a partiiul.ir protection 
gnuinii. e\en when no other ihange is made in fhe brightnes 

iond:t:(»n%. 

(f*) The c«>Ior-tone nt the after-image for certain color 

is direitlv depenilent on the brightness nf the prnjection-gn^und 

The afrrr-image f«»r blue inA !»lue-green is \ell*>w on the ishiti 

pro»cct^»ri-fc:rnund 2nx\ rcii i»r orange «»n the ilark proiection 

ground; tor yiolet. greenish on the dark projection-ground an« 
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yellow on the light projection-ground; for red» orange and 
yellowt blue on both the light and dark backgrounds except in 
the paracentral zone. 

(c) Characteristic after-images followed unperceived color 
stimuli in some cases with the light projection-ground and with 
full illumination of a bright day. These after-images were 
never obtained on cloudy days or later than three or four o'clock 
on bright days. For illustrations of these after-images see 
Tables XX. and XXI. 

3. Comparison of the Ejfect of Brightness Contrast with that 

of Color Contrast. 

Although the background appeared entirely colorless there 
seemed to be the possibility that some subliminal color might 
be present and be effective in producing the results described. 
To determine whether the results could be due to color contrast, 
a series of experiments was made with the fully saturated 
Hering green as a background. Green was chosen for the back- 
ground because, in central vision, green is the contrast color 
for red and so would tend to enhance the red in any stimulus, 
and produce results similar to those we obtained in peripheral 
vision when the color was darkened by contrast with the white 
background. It is obvious that, if our results in peripheral 
vision are due to the presence of subliminal green in the back- 
ground, the use of a fully saturated green background might 
be expected to increase this effect. 

The results obtained are given in Tables XVIII and XIX, 
pp. 48 and 49. The summaries given on pages 46 and 47 
show the number of times the orange and yellow stimuli and 
the after-image for blue appeared as red, orange or yellow with 
the different backgrounds. 

The results for both H and F give no evidence of color 
contrast with the green background, in spite of the fact that 
the color contrast was so strong in central vision that both the 
black and the w*hite screen appeared reddish. (This reddish 
tinge is completely lost when the eye is turned out through an 
angle of 45 to 50 degrees.) It will be seen on examination of 
the results that the orange and the yellow stimuli show a de- 
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cidcdiy greater tendency to appear red with the white than 
with the green background. In fact, the results with the green 
background represent a mean between the results obtained with 
the white and those obtained with the black backgrounds. This 
is just what we should expect as the result of brightness con- 
trast, since the green is matched in brightness by a light middle 
gray, but it is just the opposite to what we should expect as the 
result of color contrast. 

'Vhe change produced in the brightness of the color by 
throwing the after-image of a white or a black screen upon it, 
is fully as marked with the green background as with any other 
background. Orange and yellow appear more reddish when 
darkened by the black after-image than when brightened by the 
white after-image. (See pp. 46 47 for summar>' of results.) 
With the green background the after-image for blue is in- 
variably yellow when it is projected on the white screen, and 
orange or red when it is projected on the dark screen. 

These results show ( 1 ) that the effect produced on the 
orange and yellow stimuli and on the after-image for blue were 
not due to any subliminal green in the backgnmnd, and ( 2 ) 
that the brightness of a colored background is effective in de- 
termining the color seen, even though the Cf>lnr of this back- 
ground is incffcaivc. 

Tabi.k XVI 

Oitffivca II. 

Shmuiut. Ormmgf. 

Thcvc rrtulf* arv timpK a Himmanr oi the Tabic* XVIII tad XIX. 
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n^kc- I- ! 
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U 


«»K 


h'» 


1 1 


«»v 
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N*»n 


T^il 


While 


Whue 




1 




1 
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— 






10 


White 


Hltrfc 




— 




f 




1 


— 






10 


lireen 


White 




J 
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% 


<frren 


H!«rk 
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Whirr 
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14 


H!»ck 
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Table XVI {Continued). 

Stimuitu, YeHaw. 



Wbitt 


White 


a a a 


a 


I 


— 




3 


la 


White 


Black 


— — — 


— 


— 


lO 




I 


II 


Greco 


White 


— I — 


3 


a 






I 


9 


Greco 


Black 


— — — 


— 


a 






— 


9 


Black 


White 


— — — 


3 


a 






— 


7 


Black 


Black 


Stimulus, 


Blue, 










7 




After-iraafe Dcttgnated by 


Name — Yellow, etc. 








Slide. 


Yellow. Red or 


Orange. 


No After-image. 


Toul. 


Wbite 


White 


«4 


— 






9 




•3 


White 


Black 


I 


5 




ao 




26 


Greco 


White 


«S 


— 






I 




«4 


Greco 


Black 


— 


5 






9 




«4 


Black 


White 


s 


— 






I 




6 


Black 


Black 


Table ] 

Observei 


4 

XVII 

. F. 






a 




6 






Stimulus, OrMuge, 














Color Seen Dettcnated by 


I-ettcr— 


K - Red. etc. 






Badtfroimd. 


Slide. 


R. OR. RO. O 


. YO. 


OY. 


Y. 




Not teen. 


Tout 


HHiite 


White 


5 — a a 


— 


— 


— 




4 


«3 


Hliitc 


Black 


a I s a 


— 


— 


— 




S 


«3 


Greco 


White 


I — a 7 


— 


— 


— 




3 


«3 


Greco 


Black 


I — I 6 


— 


I 


a 




a 


«3 


Black 


White 


— — — a 


3 


— 


— 




— 


S 


Black 


Black 






3 


4 




__^ 


S 


Stimulus, Yellow, 


M 










O. YO. 


OY. 


Y. 




Not Seen. 


Total. 


White 


White 


J — 


— 


5 






9 


«7 


UHiite 


Black 


I — 


— 


lO 






3 


«4 


Greco 


White 


I I 


— 


II 






— 


U 


Greco 


Black 


I — 


I 


II 






— 


«3 


Black 


White 


— — 


— 


4 






I 


5 


Black 


Black 


Stimulus, 


Blue, 


$ 








$ 




After tmaee Repretented by 


Lrtier- 


-R - Red. 


etc 


• 




Backer onnd. 


Slide. 


R. OR. O. 


OY. 


Y. 




None Seen. 


Total. 


White 
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Explanation of Tables XX-XXIF inclusive. — The ttim- 
ulus given is designited in the vertical column marked ' stim- 
ulus/ the color-tone as it appeared to the obser\'er in the vertical 
column marked * color seen.* 

The degree of eccentricity at which the stimulus was given 
is designated by the figures at the top of the tables (t. r., 60% 
65 , etc.). 

ll)e number of times the stimulus was obser^-ed at a gi%*cn 
fixation point is shown by the figures in the vertical columns, 
the tone of the colors as seen being designated by the horizontal 
column in which the figure is placed. The Arabic numerals 
give the number of times the stimulus was seen as a color, the 
Roman numerals the number of times the stimulus failed to be 
seen as a color. Numerals in parentheses represent judgments 
about which the obser\*er was doubtful. 

'Yhc suffixes (t. e., U etc.) designate the character of the 
after-images perceived. R, red; Y, yellow; G, green, etc. BG, 
blue-green; OY, orange-yellow, etc. (i-O means that the ob- 
ser\'er was unable to tell whether the after-image was green or 
orange, or that the two colors were not fused. 

.All obser\*ations were made with the nasal half-meridian. 

T.^BLE XX, A. 
(imtiaTti P. 

f$'kite R^<kfr0mmJ. 

Sthnulu. Si'" ^!"f. 6«* *<• TO* 7$* 8o» »«• 

I 

•v I, I, »» i.(K> 

(I>. (IV)» (II), lll(l) I 

'v «» «. 3» >» 

I 1,1. II 

I » 

I, I, I, 1..I ll.l, 

5 mm. J,,I (I.). I. II 1 II 



Yellow 


YclUm 


li mm. 






• • 


Kcd 


• • 


•» 


«. 


• * 


Yellow 


5 mm. 






«ft 


Kr«l 


«• 


J. 


('. 


Or. Yd. 


Or.Vil. 


1 2 mm. 


■ 




»« 


Krd 


* • 


'. 


«. 


Oran^ 


i >TAU)ir 


• * 






•* 


k<<i 


•• 


'. 


«, 


• • 


(>r.inuc 


^ mm. 






ft* 


Krtl 


. • 






Kcil 


• • 


1 2 mm. 






lilllC 


litiic 


• • 




1 

• 



*ft •* 
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Table XX, B. 

Obsuvu C. 
9FkiU Bsckgrammd. 



Stimulus. 



Color 
Seen. 



Sittof 
Stimulus. 



Red ' Red ! i a mm. 

I 

Ormnge ! Orange 1 

'' I Red ! 

Or.-Yel. Or..Yel. 

Red 
Yellow • Orange 
** Red 

Blue Blue 





^«. 



85* 
I 

CO..' 

I 
I 



90* 



9a.5* 






^ ^.». IIt2 



III 



Table XXI, A, 

Obsuver Y. 
fFhiie BMckgromnd, 
Sim€ •f Stimulus, n m 



Stimulus. 

Red 
Orange 

44 

Or.-Yel. 

44 

44 

Yellow 

44 

Blue 



Color Seen. 



Red 
Orange 

Red 
Or.-Yel. 
Or.-Rcd 

Red 
Yellow 

Red 

Blue 



75* 



8o< 



3.. 

2_ 



85* 



(0^*«. 



I. 



', I (',).■, ' 



(A'o//. — The G. B. after-image was almost pure blue.) 

B. 

OasEtvEt F. 

fFAite Bmckgfumd, 

Sime of Stimulus, 5 mm. 



Stimulut. Color Seen. 50* 

Red • Reti 

Orange Orange 

*' Red i^ 

Yellow Yellow 

*' Orange i 



55^ 



6o< 



65«_ 

I. 
II,,I 

L 



70* 

II 



iS 



I 



90' 



(«) 
(I) 



&• 85» 90* 



I 
I 



Blue not teen be>tMid 60*. 



c. 

Obsekvek R. 

ffiiU BaeigrounJ. 

it of SHmutut, 12 mi 



Wkiu Background. 
£iM •/ Slimulut, It m% 



E. 

OUERVEI PK. 

IfhiU Backgnund. 
ime of Stimuliu, 13 am 





Color Seen. 


6s° 


TO" 


7S° 


to" 


85° 


9' 


Red 


Red 








I 


I 




Orange 


"?;;f 








I 


I 




Or.-Yellow 


Or.-Yellow 

Orange 

Red 




■ 




'»'' 


4 




Yellow 


Yellow 














Blue 


Orange 
Blue 






i^ 




2 




Grey 


Grey 








I 


I 
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Table XXII." 



Obsuvbr p. 



DMrk BMckgraumd. Sim •/ Stimulus, $ mm. 



No after-imagie 



After-image bhic 



Scimulut» or. jrellow. 

Seen as jrellow 6o*-S5* (inclusive) After-image blue. 

Not seeo 90* 

Stimulus^ orange. 
Background, dark. 

Seen as jrellow 60^-90* 

(At to* seen twice as orange.) 
Dark background and black hood. 

Seen as jrellow 70^-90* 

(Seen as orange once at to*.) 
Stimulus, red. 
Dark background. 

Peculiar unfused mixture of red and jrellow 6o*-t$* 

Not seen 90* 

Dark background and black hood. 

Orange or orange jrellow 70*-! 5* 

Not seen 90* 



Table XXIII. 



A. 

OUUVBK Y. 



B. 

Obseaver C. 



Simi •f Stimulus, t2 mm. 



Dark Bmckgfund, 

Sime •/ Stimulus, t2 mm. 

Stimulus, red. 
Peculiar unfused mixture of 
red and jrellow — film of 
red over bright yellow 70* 
Stimulus, orange. 

Same unfused red and yellow t5*-90* 
Stimulus, orange yellow. 
Unfused mixture orange 
and yellow 70*-to* 

Stimulus, yellow. 
Seen as golden yellow or 
slightly orange yellow 70*-9a.5* 

"The stimuli were not given nearer the center than the innermost point 
designated in the tables, f. e., orange for obterver P was not given at a less 
degree of eccentricity than 70* with the dark background and hood. In moat 
cases each stimulus was given only twice at each fixation point. 



Stimulus, red. 




Seen as orange 


6o*-«5* 


Seen as orange yellow 


75*-90* 


Stimulus, orange. 




Seen as orange 


60--75* 


Seen as orange yellow 


»5*-90* 


Stimulus, orange >-ellow. 




Seen as orange yellow 


6o* 


Seen as yellow 


75*-90* 
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Table XXIV, A. 

Omuvu R. 
Sia£ 0/ Stimmlus, ii mm. 



Back' 



StlmuliA Color Seen, ^•j;;;^ 45* 50* 55* 6o* 65* TO* 75*ao* 85* 90* 

3. 



Red 


Rctl 


Dark 




Oranjfc" 

Yellow 


*A 


4« 


Red 


«* 


»« 
«* 


( )nin|;c 
()r.-YcI.» 


+ II0O 


kk 


Yellow 




Orange 


Orange 
Or.-Ycl. 


Dark 


«» 


Yellow 


*» 


*« 


( )ran|;e 


»* 



I. 



3. 3. 

«» I »» 3..' >» 3. 3. 3« 



I 



> -•»' 



A« 



* • 



Or.-Yel. +Hood i^ i, 
Yellow 1 I, 



'..I 3. 

5» ' I 

3. ' »» 

3» 4» '► 





■fc 


t 


'fc 


1, 


% 


1, 


'k 


3, 
1, 


•fc 


J, 


» 


1, 


» 



«, «. 



«. «. 



»» '. 



4» >. «. 



S<lmulu» 



Red 



Coliif 
■n 



Site oi Back- 
Stlm ground. 



B. 

(mtiavta F. 



Red 

( )ranjje 
YcU»*w 

Rc<l 
()r.injje 

Yellow 

Rr<l 

i )rjnj;e 

^'^l^•v% 

Onmgv < >rjn;;e 1 2 mm. 

Yel.-nr. 



13 mm. Black 1 1 J. 2. 



AA 
AA 
4A 
4* 
• A 
»A 
AA 
A» 









-fIIo<Ml 



70' 



:5* 
3. 



% mm. lilac k 1 






A» 
*A 
A* 



^ c-iiow 

< >rjrj;;e 
Yel..i)r. 

Yrl.Or. 



N mm 



* * 



+ Hoix! 



HLiA 



• • 



I. I 



8o* 
J. 



I 



I I 



I 



i 

I. 



I. 



'ii- 



'..« 



a 
I 



«, 

'li' 



■c 



" Ihf «»rtr.gr wa« ^rvnhfj in f%tt\ catr at hctng at red at or rv4dirf 

the OfM*t^t '.HC 

* 1 h« wrangv «vIIo« wat alnatc pure %flWft. 
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c. 



Omuvu p. 



D^rk Background, Sine of Stimulus, t2 mm. 



StimuliM. 


Color Seen. 


6o« 


6S* 


Yellow 


Yellow 




Ormnge 


Orange 
Or.-Ycl. 


\ 




4C 


Yellow 






Red 


Red 






ii 
C4 


Orange 
Yellow 







7o« 



75' 



8o» 
I, 



8S' 



Orange yellow teen at yellow, 70^-85' inclusive. 



90* 



b ' 


K 




b 


\ 




k 


\ 






\ 


K 






4 



4. Conclusions to Section A. 

(a) Efect of the Brightness of the Stimulus on its Color-tone. 

In peripheral vision the tone of the colors at the more re- 
frangible end of the spectrum is decidedly dependent on the 
brightness of the stimulus. When the stimulus is sufficiently 
darkened, red, orange and yellow all tend to appear red in the 
more peripheral regions. The most pronounced results were 
obtained when the stimulus was darkened by contrast with a 
white background. In this case orange, and even yellow, ap» 
peared as pure, saturated red from the outer paracentral zone 
to the extreme periphery. Orange and yellow were seen as red, 
in this case, beyond the outer limits at which the red stimulus 
could be distinguished as red. 

When the colors were relatively light, as was the case when 
they were obser\'ed on the black or gray backgrounds, the colors 
just mentioned appeared as yellow or yellow-orange at the 
periphery, or at the same points at which they appeared red 
with the light background. The most striking results were 
obtained when the color was brightened by contrast with a 
very dark ground. 

Changes in brightness seem to have little effect on the colors 
at the less refrangible end of the spectrum. Purple becomes 
if anything slightly redder when darkened. 
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{b) Effci of Brixhlness on the Limits for the Color Fields. 

{Genffmt C^ndmsitms ('•ntinmtd fr^m Pmge $$.) 

The limits for blue and violet are little affected by bright- 
ness changes. Yellow and carmine have the widest limits when 
the stimulus is ver\' bright, as when it is obsenxd on the dark 
background cither with or without the black hood. The red 
component of orange is emphasized when the color is darkened 
by contrast with the white background, orange appearing, in 
this case, as pure red at the same points at which it appears ycl« 
low with the dark ground. The limits for red are practically 
the same with the light and the dark backgrounds (see p. 23), 
but the limits for orange and red are both decidedly decreased 
when these colors are brightened by contrast with the dark back- 
ground covered by the black hood. 

(c) Ejfect of the Brightness of the Pro'jection'j^round on the 

Tone of the Jfter-imaf^e. 

'Ilie after-image for blue and green-blue is yellow when 
projected on a white ground and red or orange when projected 
on a dark ground. When projected on a dark ground or oh> 
ser\'ed in a darkened field, the after-image for blue is pure, 
saturated red at the extreme periphery'. ITie after-image for 
violet, which is yellow with the light screen, appears, in most 
cases, greenish when projected on the dark Kreen. The after- 
image for red. orange and yellow is blue, regardless of the color- 
tone of the stimulus or of the brightness of the projection- 
ground. 

The table gives the color-tone of the stimulus and of the 
after-image under various brightness conditions. When there 
is no spccihcation C(»nccming the brightness, the color is one 
which seems not t«i be aftcctcd by changes in brightness. 

*•■ — •:' .t \fTrf i-na^v 

CffYen htuc ) S««n at hlmf »/i'»u- on lifthc pro^trtioii frpMSd 

Blue I Sern a« kluf. KfJ oo dark projcrtioQ gtmmd. 

Red S««n a« |r/.'#«»' nhen Blue. 

Orange rvIitMrl^ li|;Ht 

Or %vilrn« Seen a« ^fJ nt oranft 

VftbvDv when rviatt%r)% dark. 

Viotcf Strn a« hlui Ytllm*' wirh the light pfOftcti— 

Croundt 
Cfffmuk villi cte dmtk 
grouttdt. 
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Creem b not followed by after-iroaget at the more peripheral points. (The 
limitt for the Hering green are much narrower than those for any other 
color.) A red after-image follows green at a greater degree of eccentricity 
with the dark than with the light projection ground. It should be kept in 
mind that the green of the Hering series is very unsatisfactory because 
unsaturated. 

(J) Efect of Changes in Brightness on the Relative Frequency 
and Saturation of the Peripheral After-image. 

Colored after-images follow color stimuli in a much larger 
percentage of cases in full than in decreased illumination. They 
also undergo a steady decrease in saturation as the brightness 
conditions under which they are observed are varied from maxi- 
mum to minimum illumination. Only blue and yellow after- 
images were obtained, however, under the conditions which 
gave the largest total percentage of after-images and also, in 
general, the most saturated after-images (i. e,, when the after- 
image is observed on the white background in full illumination) . 
Red after-images only occur when the projection-ground is dark 
or the general illumination is decreased (or under the conditions 
which give the smallest total percentage of after-images). 
These red after-images are, at least in the case of certain ob- 
servers, fully as saturated as any peripheral after-images ex- 
perienced under any brightness conditions. The very infrequent 
and poorly saturated green after-images experienced at the 
periphery require a darker projection-ground for their de- 
velopment. 

At the upper brightness extreme (i. e,, when the stimulus 
and after-image are observed on a white background) charac- 
teristic after-images sometimes follow unperceived color stimuli. 

{e) Individual variation. 

Decided quantitative individual variations are shown 
throughout the results. These variations, however, seem to be 
due to the fact that the color-tone of stimuli and of after- 
images is more dependent on brightness conditions in the case 
of certain observers than in the case of others. The same gen- 
eral effect of brightness on color is apparent in all the results. 
For example, most of the obscr\'crs saw the after-image for 
blue on the dark projection-ground, as pure red, but a few of 
them saw it simply as orange. The change due to the darken- 
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ing of the after-image is toward red in hoth cases, since the 
after-image for blue on the light projection-ground is always 
yellow. The results seem perfectly consistent throughout with 
respect to the individual variations. That is, if the results for 
a certain obser\'er indicate a ver>' marked efiea of brightness 
in one experiment, they show a correspondingly decided effect 
in all the experiments with this same obser\'er. For example, 

V obtained a red after-image for blue on the dark projection- 
ground and saw the orange-yellow stimulus as red when it was 
darkened by contrast with the white background. R got an 
orange after-image for blue on the dark projection-ground and 
saw orange-yellow simply as orange on the white background. 

V also saw red as red at a much greater degree of eccentricity 
than K with the dark background. 

Sfition B. Obm-rvaiions .Maok with tiik I^rfarbes. 

The work of the preceiiing section demonstrates clearly the 
necessity of maintaining constant conditions of illumination in 
a given series of tests, or at least of recognizing the efiea of 
changes in the illumination not only on the brightness of the 
colors perceived (Purkinje phenomenon) but also on their 
color-tone. Consequently the work with the I'rfarben has all 
been done on bright days when there was no variation in the 
illumination from day to day. It was found p<Hsible, by work- 
ing with each obser\-er at the same hour on different days, and 
by omitting the work on cloudy or dark days, to avoid any 
appreciable change in the general brightness conditions. 

I. Drtcrminatittn of the I'rfarhrn. 

\\\ four Irfarben were determined for obser\'ers F, Y and 
P. Owing tt> the time limitation only the I'rroth could be 
determined for observer C. 

MrihoJ. — The four colors were first found which did noi 
change in tone as thev were moved from the center to the 
periphery of the visual fieKi. These a»Iors were then mixed in 
pairs (f. /•., Irroth with I'rgrun and I'rblau with I'rgelb), in 
such pn>p<»rtions that they canceled each other, giving gray. 
The proportion of each color thus determined was then mixed 
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with black and white until the brightness of the color matched 
that of a middle gray background, when the color fell upon a 
region of the periphery at which it appeared as colorless. Since 
it is an established fact that the brightness value of a color 
varies from the center to the periphery of the visual field, the 
peripheral method of equating brightnesses (i. e., the method 
just described) seemed preferable to any other for our work, 
as we are here dealing with peripheral and not with central 
values. 

The first part of the work, i. c, through the determination 
of the Urfarben, was very carefully carried out, all the deter- 
minations being verified by repeated series of tests. The work 
on the limits for the Urfarben was somewhat hurried, as it 
came at the end of the academic year when the observers who 
had been serving for several months were leaving the Uni- 
versity. A long stretch of dark weather made it impossible to 
work for days at a time in the spring and so brought the com- 
pletion of the work well along into the summer (see footnote 
25, p. 65). 

The proportions of the various colors required for the 
Urfarben of the different obscr\'ers are given in the follow- 
ing paragraphs. 

Table XXV. 



Gray Background. Determination of Vrfarben 



Observer F, 



L* rerun. 




I'rroth. 


Irgclb. 


TrhUu. 


Blue 49* 




Blue Ss** 


Green 21.5* 


Blue of terict 


Green jii* 




Red 275* 


Yellow 338.5* 




Observer Y. 










Urfrun. 




I'fTOth. 


CfKrlb 


I'rbUu. 


Blue 49' 




Blue 85.$** 


Green ai-S* 




Green jii* 




Red 274. s° 


Yellow 338.5* 
or 

Y. f^reen 40* 
Yellow uo" 


Blue of feriet 


Observer P. 










Vrstixn 




I'rrnt't 


rr.-ris 


TrhUu 


Green blue 


90* 


Blue 76* 


Y. ureen 40* -48* 


Blue of leriet 


<»rren 270* 


Red 284* 


Yellow j2o'-3i2* 




Observer C. 




irrroth. 

Blue 75* 
Red 285* 
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2. Equatinx of the Vrfarben in Brightness and Saturation. 

The L'rK'^'^ ^^^ Irroth thus determined were found to 
be practically complement a r>' in all three cases. That is« when 
mixed in the following proportions, they gave a medium gray 
which could be matched fairly closely by a mixture of black 
and white discs.'' 

Table XXVI. 

OhiftxfT F. 

.... « * ( I!* blue. 

Ifl I rroch ccmpotcd »t • , . 

(11$ red. 

... - . ♦ 5«>^S* Kf**" blu*. 

Joi I rerun ctuppofd ol . , 

I 151 S %tttn. 

Ohervrrs Y. mnd F. 

... M M i »«i* f»«»n. 

Jio I rgrun compcHcd of . ... 

(19 blue. 

150* t'rroch rompottd of . , * 

( 1 1 $ rrd. 

The proportions for the L'rblau and Urgelb which gave a 
gray when mixed on the color-mixer, were as follows: 

198.5 I'rblau^-composed of the blue of the series. 
161.5 L'rgelb— composed of 10 green -r 151. 5 yellow. 

It was found (M)ssible to vary somewhat the proportions, 
given above for the I'rblau and the l'rgelb, without making 
the colors unstable, i. e,, without causing them to undergo a 
change in tone as they were moved from the periphery t<» the 
centre or tf<v \erta. The |>ossible variation was considerably 
greater for the Irblau and l'rgelb than for the I'rroth and 
I'rgrun. I he l'rgelb dctcnnined for K and Y was stable also 
f.»r P. 

The four Irtarhcn, in the pr«'port:<in» just given, were 
equatcii in brightness uith the szn\c miiKlIc gray background. 
Thus uc ha\c the ftuir I rf.ir!»cn. in such prop)rtinns that thev 
are C(|iutCil uirh each other anii uith the miiidle grav back- 
grounvl in brightness, and that each of the I'rfarben is of equal 
saturat:<*n uith its cnrnplcrncntar\ Irfarbc. 

^ \t %•:!! *«r •rri i^i? ike pr«»t*»rii'«»i ni !*-e rvtlmrt rr«npn»inK tKe I'rftrWtt 
■t ct%r' *€'r a*v f^c iit^ a« in the <>r:i;;nal rr^furr I>c K^A* prndurr^! b« 
mitf'.rr 't t^-c t ••■ 'K *• ,1 I r^»\.r» n •• •Iiij^,?** rrtSt!:*^ I Sr cSafifr in hrif^t- 
rr»« rcir^*!?^ *n r';-.:J*r the o*t4«r« tn bnchtneM wnu!-! rhan(f «ecar«iliai iknr 

•aturafi«<i 
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3. Extent of Fields for the Urfarben. 

The limits of the colors thus equated in saturation and 
brightness were as follows (for table of limits see p. 64) : 

Table XXVII, A. 

Omerver Y. 

Slatiomary Fixation, 
Vrrolk, Urghim. 

I. Black background. 

Seen surely at 60*. 60^. 

Suggestion of color at 61.5*. 
s. Gray background. 

6j.$*. 
). White background. 

Sure of red like Urroch at 61*. 
Unsaturated red scarlet (i. #., redder 
than Urroch) from 65"* to 61*". If 
anything slightly redder than cen- 
ter at 61*. 

Vrhlaur Urgeib. 

I. Black background. 

90 . 90 . 

a. Gray background. 

•S*. 85'. 



65'. 
Sure of Urgrun at 60* 



B. 

Observer F. 

Stmtionary Fixmtion, 
L'rrolk, Vrgrmn, 

I. Black background. 

51*. SO*, 

a. Gray background. 

60*. (Color not well saturated until 
brought into $$*.) 
3. White background. 

At $0* teen clearly, but redder than 
Urroth — almost carmine. 
I'rgelb. 
I. Black background. 

9J.$*. Determinations were not made 
further out than 92.$*. The color 
was rerv well saturated out to 
this point, 
a. Gray background. 

90 . 90 . 

). \^liite background. 

"No determinations were made between 85 and 90 degrees with the gray 
background. The colon were both clearly seen at 8$* and not seen at 90* 



55*. (Limits not absolutely sure until 
color brought into 47.5*.) 

Saturated red after-image at 55*. 



VrbU 
Xtrr well saturated. 
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The limits were not determined with the white background 
as the yellow which was Urgelb with the other backgrounds waS 
orange with the white background. 



Moving Fixation Point 


• 


Gray Background, 




Urroth at 57**. Urgriin at 


a'- 


Bluish from 80*^-70**. Bluish gray 


from 75** to 65*. 


Reddish from 70*^-60* . 




c. 




Observer P. 




Stationary Fixation Point, 




Urroth, 


Urgriin. 


z. Black background. 




Urroth at 49®. 


5I^ 


2. Gray background. 




4S'. 


44». 


3. White background. 




55^ 


50^ 


Urgelb. 


Urblau. 


I. Black background. 




90®. (See once out of 4 tests at 92.5.) 


92®. 


2. Gray background. 




8$°. 


84*. 


3. White background. 





The limits were not determined with the white background. 
The Urgelb appeared as orange at about 85°, grew more 
nearly yellow at about 55° and appeared practically pure yel- 
low at the fovea. 

Table XXVIII. 

Limits for the Urfarben given in Degrees from the Fovea. 



Background. 


Urgelb. 


Urblau. 


Urroth. 


Urgrun. 


Black 


92.5 


87 


52 


50 


= F Gray 


90 


90 


60 


55(?) 


White 


— 


— 


50 


50 


= P Black 


90 


90 


49 


51 


Gray 


85 


84 


45 


44 


White 






55 


50 






(redder than Urroth) 


= Y" Black 


90 


90 


60 


60 


Gray 


85 


85 


62.5 


65 


White 






61 


60 



" The limits for the Urroth and the Urblau were not determined for Y with 
the gray background at points between 85 and 90 degrees, so that it is possible 
that the color-limits may have been slightly wider than 85**. 
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4. Conclusions to Section fl.** 

{a) Effect of the Background on the Color-tone of the Ur- 
farben. 

The Urfarbcn determined with the middle-gray background 
were stable with the dark background in every case. With the 
light background the Urblau and Urgriin thus determined re- 
mained perfectly stable but the Urgelb and, to a lesser extent, the 
Urroth appeared slightly redder at the periphery than at the 
center; the Urgelb appearing decidedly orange and the Urroth 
slightly more scarlet as the stimulus is moved out to the 
periphery. If a larger proportion of green was added to the 
yellow, it appeared more nearly pure yellow at the periphery 
on the white background but greenish at the centre. 

(b) Limits for the Vrfarben. 

1. Coincidence of the Fields for the Complementary Vr- 
farben.'^ — With a given background, the limits for the Urgriin 

"* In ihit part of the invettiKation, the coniratt between the variout colon and 
the white or dark background wat lest than in our previous work, tince the 
colon here were all matched to the middle gTMV background in brightness. Thus 
the yellow wai darker than in the previous work and so presented lesa of a 
contrast with the dark ground and more of a contrast with the light ground, the 
blue on the other hand was lighter in the present case and so presented less of 
a contrast with the light background and more with the dark ground. 

* It has been shown throughout our work that the results for a given stimulua 
vary slightly from day to day, even when the experimental conditions are kept 
as far as possible constant. Consequently, in most of our determinations a large 
number of tests was made at all points near the outer limits. The point was 
chosen as the outer limit, at which the stimulus was distinguished in a fairly 
large percentage of cases. In our work with the Urfarben lack of time made 
it impossible for us to determine the outer limits according to our preriout 
method and consequently we considered the last point at which the color was 
ever seen as its limit. 

Since the completion of the work reported in this monograph, a criticism 
of certain of our earlier investigations by Professor Titchener has raised the 
question concerning the significance of the the variability- of results obtained 
near the miter color limits. Tntil further evidence can be obtained, we consider 
the problem as unsettled. We doubt whether absolutly invariable results can 
be obtained at the outer color limits under conditions of daylight illumination, 
and question the possibility of obtaining them under conditions of artificial 
illumination, especially in an investigation extending, as in the present case, over 
several months time. The results uiied bv Professor Titchener and Mr. P\'le 
in the publication referred to, show irregularities similar to tho«e to be found 
in our work. It is to be noted that, in this latter case, as well as in our work. 
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are practically coextensive with those for the Urroth, and the 
fields for the L'rgelb with those for the L'rblau. The greatest 
discrepancy cKCurs in F^s results; with the dark background the 
limits for the I'rgelb being slightly wider than those for the 
Urblau, and with the gray background the limits for the Ur* 
roth being wider than those for the Irgnin. In each of these 
cases the difference, which is only about 5 « is too small to be 
regarded as signifying any definite effect of the background on 
the stimulus color. 

'I'hc limits for the I'rblau and the L'rgelb are in every case 
wider than those for the I'rgrun and the L'rroth. As already 
statcii in the historical section (p. 6) we ha%x no way of de- 
termining whether all four colors were equal in saturation. 

fi. Effftt of the Brif^htncss of the Baikj^round on $hr Color 
Limits and on Color Saturation, — The change of background 
seems to have no great effect on the limits for the IVfarbcn, 
though the I'rgclb was perceived at the greatest degree of eccen- 
tricity with the dark ground and the I'rgrun and I'rnnh at the 
greatest degree of eccentricity with the gray or light back* 
grouniis. The colors were rcfxirtcd by all obser\en as much 
less saturatcil on the light than on the dark background. The 
Urroth and I'rgrun appeared, if anything, more saturated 
on the miiivile gray than (»n the dark background, and the 
L'rblau and I'rgelb most saturated on the dark background. 
The results obtained with the I'rfarben before thev had 

« 

been equated in brightness and saturation indicate that the 
widest limits for the I'rroth ami I rgrun would be obtained on 
the rniilvilc gray background, and for the l'rblau and l*rgelb 
on the iiark backgr«iund. The limits were carefully determined 
only on the middle gray background. 

In all our prc\ :ou» work, blue sccrncil to be more stable 

the rrtu-r* Mirh «rl!'>w ir.ij blue ym^^t muv h m«irv rvij;u!ar than thcMC wiib •ptcffal 

rr*i Jful ^trtrx Im imr wt*rk. iKe rr«u'?« ««ith ih« Crriiih and I rgrun 

little %arij*>i!i?\ i« th«*«c with S!'.j« and %r!l'M« Foe a rnorr mmpWtf tUl 

of tKr rj«« «CT J »uf o* Ph.lti . Ptf^kol mmJ S,t MftkmJi, Vol |V , i^oii^ f^. 

|9» •••! 

It t« t') ^ie rx^cl. nv^rnncr. that m tt% i%f a« our rr«ult« iSo iMf dtftl 
•pvrifui:'^ m.*h x^t .ir*e"r.inatk««) ni limi;*. but rather with the rrlativt tttt«ra< 
tion of r} t «• rr...'i ar.l afrrr tmacn and with the *)uatir% M the Mmt. tkrr art. 
in irrncra!. «»> prtM)«icrHr>i a« to be valid rrgardlna ol mumat dUBfV* hi 
itlumiratKin 
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than red, yellow or green, and green more stable than the two 
remaining colors. The results with the Urfarben seem to show 
the same relative stability of these several colors, in that ( i ) the 
red and the green required the addition of blue before they 
became even approximately stable, and that the yellow which 
was the Urgelb with the dark or gray backgrounds was de- 
cidedly orange with the white background; and (2) the Urblau 
and the Urgrun were more stable than the Urroth* and the 
Urgelb at the brightness extremes. 

(r) Individual Variation. 

It will be seen that the proportions of the different colors 
required for the Urfarben were very nearly the same for ob- 
servers Y and F, and that the proportions for C, in so far as 
they were determined, were practically the same as those for 
obser\-er P. Yet there was a decided difference between the 
results for P and C on the one hand, and those for Y and F on 
the other. That this difference is not due to any chance varia- 
tion is shown by the fact that repeated determination of the 
Urfarben invariably gave the same proportions for the same 
observer. Moreover, repeated experiments with Y and P, 
showed that any slight change in the proportions of the Urroth 
and the Urgrun, as determined for each obser\'er, caused the 
colors to appear as blue or yellow at the periphery. Y's Urroth, 
which required 10.5" more blue than P's (see p. 61) was dis- 
tinctly bluish for P from 55' to 90, while P's Urroth changed 
to yellow at the periphcr>' (i. <•., at a point between 55"" and 
60 ) for Y. These tests were repeated on different days and 
the same results obtained on each occasion. 

It is interesting to note that the individual variations here 
are exactly in agreement with the general tendencies shown 
throughout the work. P and C reported the reds seen at the 
periphcr)' as especially well saturated, and showed a somewhat 
greater tendency than other obser\-crs to sec all red, orange 
and yellow stimuli as red. It seems quite natural that the 
obser\-crs for whom pure red and orange undergo the least 
change toward yellow at the pcriphcr>' should require less blue 
for their I'rroth than do those obser\'ers for whom these colors 
undergo a more decided change toward yellow. 



III. GKNKRAI- CONCLUSIONS AND THEORKTICAL 

DISCISSION. 

A. CiKNKRAL KoRMlLAl ION OF CoNCLl'SIGNS. 

I. Red is experienced in the outer color r.one (f. e.. the 
blue-yellow 7one) under the following conditions: (l) When 
an orange or yellow stimulus is obser\'ed on a white background 
and so appears relatively dark by contrast with the background, 
and (2) when the after-image for blue is observed o^ a black 
projection ground or in a darkened nx)m. 

II. .Any sufficient darkening of the red, orange or yellow 
peripheral stimuli causes them to appear either as colorlctt or 
reddish at the same points at which they appear yellow when 
relatively light, though the method just mentioned, namely, that 
t>f darkening the color by brightness contrast with the mhite 
background, gives more striking results than we ha%'e obtained 
by any other method of darkening the color. 

III. The brightness of the projcction-gmund has a vcnr 
decided effect on the color-tone of the peripheral after-image. 
The after-image f<»r blue and grccn-blue is yellow when pro- 
jected on a light backgrounil and red or orange when projected 
tm the dark backgrounil. The after-image for vitilet is yellow 
when pnijectcil on the light ground, but shows a tendency to 
appear greenish on the dark ground. Ilie after-image for 
orange or \cllo\\ is blue, rcgarilless of the brightness of the 
projcctioni;n»und i>r of the color-tone of the primary sensation 
(see pp. ;S ;r)). 

\W The relative frcqucnc> uith \ihich chromatic after- 
images fnllnw peripheral color stimuli, as well as the saturation 
of the penphcr.il after-imaije. scans to be ilirectly corrclatrd 
with certain brightness c«»nil:ti<»ns. After-images follow per- 
ceived coliir-sf-muli almt^st w-^hnut exception when the ohsena- 
tions are rnaJe under i-(»nd:t:i»r!s (»t brilliant illumination, or 
when the aftcr-irnagc •% prt»^ected on a light screen in medium 
illuminatif>n. As the bri^jhtness of the projection-ground or of 
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the general illumination is decreased, after-images become rela- 
tively infrequent, and they are entirely lacking even for very 
intensive stimuli when the observations are made in an entirely 
darkened field. (Cf. experiments with black hood, p. 44.) 
As the illumination or the brightness of the background is 
decreased, the after-images grow steadily less saturated. On 
the white background, in brilliant illumination, the saturation 
of the peripheral after-image is equal to, or greater than, that 
of the stimulus, a relation which is gradually reversed as the 
illumination is decreased or the background darkened. The 
main exception to the above statement occurs in the case of the 
red after-image for blue and for green-blue. This after-image 
which is observed only under conditions of decreased brightness, 
is reported as the most saturated after-image obtained in 
peripheral vision and as very much more saturated than the 
stimulus which conditions it. The observers who obtained this 
red after-image were the ones who showed throughout the en- 
tire work the strongest tendency to see red at the periphery. 
The exception just mentioned does not hold for those observers 
who got an orange instead of a red after-image for blue on the 
dark background. In these cases the orange is described as 
clear and fairly well saturated but as distinctly less saturated 
than the stimulus. Our work suggests that brightness condi- 
tions could be obtained which would emphasize more decidedly 
the green after-image. The most favorable projection ground 
would probably be a grey somewhat lighter than that for the 
red after-image. 

It is important to state here that there seems to be a degree 
of illumination at which the red after-image is described as at 
maximum saturation and that any decrease or increase of the illu- 
mination below or above this point results in a decided decrease in 
the saturation of the after-image in comparison with that of the 
stimulus color. That is, at a certain degree of illumination — a 
degree of illumination distinctly less intense than that of maxi- 
mum saturation for other colored after-images — the red after- 
image appears as much more saturated than its stimulus color, but 
as the illumination is decreased the after-image gradually be- 
comes less saturated than the stimulus-color. Consequently the 
relation between the brightness conditions and the relative satura- 
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tion of the aftcr-Imagc seems to hold for the red after-image as it 
does for other colors. But the illumination for maximum 
saturation is less in the case of these red after-images than in 
the case of any other peripheral after-image, a fact which is in 
perfect a(;rccment with all our findings concerning the peculi- 
arities of the peripheral sensitivity- to red. ITie general corre- 
lation between achromatic adaptation and the peripheral after- 
image can be nicely illustrated by taking a series of tests with 
given stimuli in a room whose walls are black and then re- 
peating the experiment with the same stimuli — and even with 
the same background — in a room whose walls are white, or by 
making the same scries of tests on a white and then on a black 
background in a nnim of medium illumination. 

IV. When the obscnations are made on a white back- 
ground In brilliant illumination, after-images sometimes follow 
unpcrccived color-stimuli. The color-tone of these after-images 
is the same color-tone as that obtained for perceived color- 
stimuli under the given brightness conditions. 

V. The Irfarben determined with the middle gray back- 
ground were stable with the dark background. With the white 
background the I 'rblau and the I'rgrun were perfectly stable, but 
the I'rroth became slightly redder at the periphery than at the 
center, and the I'rgclb grew decidedly more orange. ITic 
proporticms required for the Irfarben differ slightly for dif- 
ferent observers, but show no variation at different times for 
the same obser\cr. The limits for each of the Irfarben were 
practically the same as those for its complementary Urfarbc. 
The l:rnit> ijo not seem to be appreciably affected by moderate 
chanircN in the bri^»htness of the Irfarben (see fcwtnote, p. 65). 

VI. I he inilt\idual variations shown throughout the work 
seem to be cvplaincil bv the fact that certain observers have a 
greater peripheral sensitivity than others to red. The same 
obscr\cr\ uho cvhibitCil the greater sensitivitv to red in the 
first part of the uork. re^juired lc%s blue for their I'rroth than 
the other <»b%cr\cr^. 

B. rilluRI 111 \I. DiSit ssios. 

ITic theoretical discussion will be taken up under the fol- 
lowing heads: ( t ) The sensing of red at the periphery: (2) 
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the effect of brightness on color-tone of the stimulus and the 
after-image; (3) the comparative sensitivity of the peripheral 
retina to red and to green; (4) the qualitative relation between 
the stimulus and the after-image (1. e.^ are the stimulus and the 
after-image complementary to each other, in terms of either 
central or of peripheral vision?) ; (5) {a) the effect of bright- 
ness on the relative frequency and saturation of after-images; 
(b) the colored after-images of unperceived color-stimuli. 

I. The Sensing of Red at the Periphery. 

It has been suggested that the red perceived in the more 
peripheral regions is due to the 'tendency to interpret certain 
degrees of brightness in terms of certain color-tones.'* If this 
explanation is adopted it will be necessary to suppose that the 
blue and yellow perceived at the periphery are also due to 
brightness interpretation, since red is described by all observers 
as, if anything, more saturated than any of the other colors seen 
at the outer color limits. The following facts seem to prove 
that the color perceived is due to the color itself as well as to 
the brightness component of the stimulus : ( i ) gray, black and 
white failed to appear as colors or to be followed by colored 
after-images; (2) colors that are matched in brightness, as in 
the case of the L'rfarbcn, are distinguished from each other; 
(3) the limits for a color are narrower when the color is de- 
creased in saturation than when it is fully saturated. 

A more satisfactory explanation seems to be that the red- 
sensing process, in a somewhat modified form, exists at the 
periphcr>' as well as in the more central retinal zone. The 
main difference between the processes in the two cases seems 
to be that its activity at the periphery is more directly dependent 
on brightness conditions than at the center. This seems to 
follow from the fact that certain changes in color-tone which 
occur in central vision when the brightness is increased or de- 
creased occur much more strikingly in peripheral vision with 
much less of a change in brightness. That is, the darkening of 
the colors at the more refrangible end of the spectrum causes 

' H. Thomp^m and K. (rordon. ' A Study of After-imaf^et on ihe Peripheral 
Retina.* Psychol. Re%*., Vol. XIV., 1907, p. 1J4. 
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them to shift toward red in central vision, hut a variation in the 
brightness conditions which causes no appreciable change in 
central vision is sufficient ti> make orange and even yellow ap* 
pear pure red in peripheral vision. This was shown by the 
tests in which the orange, which appeared red under certain 
brightness conditions in peripheral vision, was obser\'ed under 
the same conditions in central vision. In a few cases in central 
vision the color was reported as slightly redder than the orange 
of the I lering series, but was more often identified with it« In 
the same wav a vellow which was decidediv red or orange at 
the periphery showed but the slightest golden tinge in central 
vision. 

A question which naturally arises here is that concerning 
the complcmentar\- relations of peripheral stimuli. The issue 
is complicated by the fact that a decrease in saturation such that 
the color is still seen as color in central vision, causes the same 
stimulus to ap|Kar colorless in peripheral visi<m. The problem 
is one which reijuircs further investtgatiim in both central and 
peripheral vision. 

2. E^fit nf ifn^hinm on thr (^tlnr-i^nr of thr Stimulus and 

of thr Jftrr-imd^f, 

M ue ailmit that the red-sensing pr<Kess exists at the 
|>eriphery. but that its activity is more dependent on brightness 
conditions than in the more central 7one. it will be necessarv* to 
explain h*»w bri^rhtne^s can have such an effect on color. None 
tif the theories uhich make brightness and color processes en* 
tirely inilcprnilcnr nf each other «»tters a satisfactory explana* 
tion of chnngcs in co!i»r-tnnc uhcn the only variation in the 
stimulus is an increase or ilccrcasc in \Xs brightness. 

The explanation ^^i the Purkinie phenomenon which makes 
the changes in the relat:\c brightncsvc% i»f colors due to the ah- 
s*>r]^ti\e properties of the visual purple or nnl-pigment (sec 
histor:«..il section, pp. 12 \ \) . iloes not expLitn ei|uallv well 
the changes in ci»Ior-tt»ne uh ch Jt\i»fnp3nv \arijt:i*ns in bright- 
ness, b<»th in pcf'phcraj anvl in ccntr.il vision. I his the*)rx*. as 
stateii b\ Mrs. ladvl-Tranklin. supposes that the nuls are the 
organs f«»r br:ghtncss \:s:on al'»ne .\s the visual purple is 
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situated only in the rods, any increased effect of light of a 
particular wave-length, due to its absorption by the visual 
purple, will cause the stimulus to appear relatively darker or 
lighter, and possibly more or less saturated, but can in no way 
produce a change in color-tone. 

It would seem quite possible for the Hering theory to make 
use of the explanation just given for the Purkinje phenomenon, 
by simply considering that the black-white substance alone ex- 
ists in the rods while the two color substances, as well as the 
black-white substance, are to be found in the cones. If the 
color and brightness substances were arranged in this way, any 
absorption of colored light by the rod-pigment would intensify 
the effect of the color stimulus on the black-white substance and 
so increase the relative brightness of the color. But, even with 
this modification, the Hering theory seems to offer no explana- 
tion of color changes based on anything but a change in the wave- 
length of the stimulus. 

At present we have only one hypothesis to suggest as a pos- 
sible explanation for our results. This is that different in- 
tensities or brightnesses of stimulus are required for the excita- 
tion of the different color substances — i. c, that a stimulus 
must possess a certain range of brightness, as well as a certain 
range of wave-lengths in order to be effective in arousing an 
activity in a certain color substances, and that the brightness 
required for the various color substances differs for the dif- 
ferent colors at the long wave end of the spectrum. This 
brightness factor is effective to a very limited extent in central 
vision, to a much greater extent in peripheral vision. This 
would simply mean, that, as the color substance becomes 
more highly differentiated in central vision, it becomes less de- 
pendent on the brightness and more dependent on the wave- 
length of the stimulus. Consequently a stimulus of a given 
wave-length will condition an activity in a given color sub- 
stance through a wider range of brightness and a narrower 
range of wave-lengths in central than in peripheral vision. 

We seem able to explain our results most satisfactorily if 
we suppose that the yellow recjuires the greatest brightness of 
stimulus, and the red the least brightness of stimulus for its 
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excitation. The blues and greens occupy an intermediate posi- 
tion, requiring less brightness of stimulus than the yellow and 
more than the red. That such a dependence of color on the 
brightness of the stimulus exists seems to be shown by the fact 
that, in central vision,' yellow is the first color to disappear with 
decreasing intensity of stimulus and red the last, while blue 
and then green lose their color component at intensities between 
that for yellow and that for red.' 

Another fact concerning central vision which seems to agree 
with our hypothesis, is that red is the first color to lose its color 
component as the intensity of the stimulus is increased above a 
certain point, so that red will appear as colorless at an intensity 
of stimulus at which the other colors are still distinguishable. 

On the hypothesis just suggested the explanation of these 
changes in color-tone which accompany the Purkinje phenome- 
non in central vision, would be that the yellow, blue and green 
lose their color component at an intensity of stimulus at which 
red is still visible, because the color pnKesses for the former 
three a>lors actually require a greater intensit>* of stimulus for 
their excitation than does the latter prcKess. Orange loses its 
yellow component and appears pure red when its intensity is 
sufficiently decreased, because the intensity of the stimulus is 
not sufficient to condition activity in the yellow substance, but 
only in the red substance. 

Since the color cficcts which accompany brightness changes 
in central vision were found tf> cKcur more strikingly in periph* 
eral vision with a similar though much less extended change in 
brightness, wc must suppose that the factor which is responsible 
for the change in central vision is more strongly operati%*e in 
peripheral vision. If, as wc ha\c sugucstcil, this factor is the 
brightness n\ the stimulus, the explanation for our results would 
be that a ijivcn color process at the periphery can he active only 
throuvrh a limited range of hriijhtness. Yellow requires a 
greater f^r'irhtncss of stimulus for its excitation, while the red 
pnKcss s act:\c nnlv thri»u^;h the l*mcr range of brightness 

* I*'t ij.<r* ' ■■* j: :!i tfTirtl* to ^mri! i:*!**! 
\« iVr J '^ «'i*r{. Nfr« I jJJ Kra»^l!:n o4rr« a «ef^ Jiffrrtni rtpUnaiM 
Utt »*-r fai* •* J* < rr'av.e!* liirk tt \ i« %uV. «rrn at ttii, whilt a fvlaiivfly ligW 
h\\^ jpprar* «■<•'•*•>%* Il;«rt>ri4-al •ertK«i. p ii r 
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values. The process for blue seems to be active under as wide 
a range of intensities in peripheral as in central vision, while 
the process for green seems to be incapable of activity under 
our brightness conditions or else to be entirely lacking in the 
other peripheral zone. 

The term brightness is used in most instances in this dis- 
cussion, instead of intensity in order that there may be no ques- 
tion concerning its application to all cases of change in the 
brightness of the color perceived, whether the change is pro- 
duced by varying directly the intensity of the stimulus, or by 
superimposing the brightness on the color by contrast with a 
colorless background, or by projecting colored after-images on 
screens of different brightness values. In the discussion of 
central vision the term intensity is used because, in the investiga- 
tions referred to, the brightness of the color has been modified 
by direct changes in the intensity of the stimuli. The hy- 
pothesis suggested is only partial and makes no attempt to give 
any final statement concerning the way in which the brightness 
component affects the color processes (sec p. 79). 

3. The Comparative Sensitivity of the Peripheral Retina to 

Red and to Green. 

The question naturally arises as to the relative sensitivity of 
the peripheral retina to red and to green. Our results seem to 
indicate that, under certain conditions, red may be sensed at a 
greater degree of eccentricity than green. It is true that, with 
the exception of the Urroth and the Urgriin, the red and the 
green used throughout the investigation were not equated in 
saturation, and that the greens are unquestionably less saturated 
than the reds. It is also true that the results with the Urfarben 
give practically the same limits for the Urroth and the Urgriin, 
but these colors were a bluish red and a bluish green. There 
seems to he no way of equating a spectral red and a spectral 
green, or their pigment representatives, in saturation, if the only 
validity of such a comparison equation rests on the cancellation 
of one color by another, since the t\i'o colors are not comple- 
mentar>' and so cannot he made to cancel. The stimulus which 
was seen as red at the greatest degree of eccentricit\' was a 
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yellowish rcii (i. r., oran^^c) and its complcmcntan- color is a 
very hluish green, which is seen as pure blue at the peripher>*. 
Perhaps the only statement that we are justified in making is 
that none of the stimuli used in our investigation, including 
yellow-green, green, and blue-green, were seen as green at as 
great a degree of eccentricity as that at which certain stimuli 
were seen as red, and that the sensitivity to red seems to be 
more strongly influenced by brightness conditions than is the 
sensitivity to green. 

This greater dependence of the red sensitivity on brightness 
is also suggested by the fact that the yellow-green, green and 
blue-green do not show as great an eflect of change in bright- 
ness as do those exhibited by the yellow, orange-yellow, orange 
and red stimuli. That is, if we compare the results obtained 
with the yellow-green, green or blue-green on the white back- 
ground, with those for the same stimuli on the dark background, 
we tind very little diHerencc in the two sets of results except that 
green is seen as \cIlow less fre(|uently with the light than with 
the dark background, while the results for red, orange, yellow, 
and to a lesser extent for carmine, stimuli with the dark back* 
gniund are very diHerent from those obtained with the light 
background, both in the tone of the colors [>erceived and in 
the limits for the various colors. Mf»rco\er, the after-image 
for both green-blue and blue comes out as red. when it is ob- 
served «>n the iiark background and as yellow uhen it is ob- 
served on the light backgroumi; mhile the after-image for red, 
canninc anil violet, although it tends to appear as green at a 
vutuuh.it iinatcr dci^rcc of ccccntricitv uith the dark than 
wit!i the !!;:lit background is relatively infrequent with the 
dark ba*.k;;round. and uhcn seen is vcrv |HM»rlv saturated. As 
alriMvK Mjj^jcstCvl. the green after-image ui»uld undoubtedly 
be more err^phasi/evl b\ a proiection-grnuntl of Just the right 
brighrncs^ \a!ue. but further experiments indicate that the 
green alfcr-.rnakjc \%<»uld n«>t be c^!^tai^e^! at as great a degree 
of e».ccr.rr.v ■?% a% rhc red. nor *h'»\i as marked changes in c<»Ior- 
tone u ?h var at i»fis in the br'j;h:ne\* (.i>nil;t:i»n%. 

.\lrh"i:;»h «'ur rcMiIts sccrn ti» suggest, under certain eoii- 
dit'ons. a more u.delx extended sensitivity to red than to grtcfl. 
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the only conclusion actually justified by our results is that the 
green sensitivity is not as dependent as the red on brightness 
conditions. 

It seems difficult to explain, on the basis of any theory which 
makes the red and the green processes reversible, why the 
peripheral sensitivity to red and to green should not present 
exactly analogous cases. The difference, as already stated, 
seems to be that the red sensitivity is more dependent on bright- 
ness conditions than is the green sensitivity. The results seem 
to agree with our hypothesis, that in peripheral vision a stimu- 
lus must possess a certain brightness to arouse an activity in 
the yellow substance and that a stimulus of less brightness 
will arouse an activity in some other color substance or merely 
in the brightness substance, since at the same degree of eccen- 
tricity, a light green is seen as yellow while a dark green tends 
to appear merely colorless. 

4. The Qualitative Relation Between the Stimulus and the 

Jfter-imaj^e. 

The question, raised by certain investigators, concerning the 
relation between the peripheral stimulus and its after-image 
(1. e., whether the after-image is complementary to the primary 
sensation at the point stimulated) seems to depend for its 
answer on the brightness conditions under which the observation 
is made. Under certain conditions the after-image is comple- 
mentary to the primary sensation at the point stimulated: An 
orange, for example, observed on a dark or gray ground, ap- 
pears yellow but is followed by a blue after-image regardless of 
the brightness of the projection-ground. Under other con- 
ditions the after-image may be complementar>' to the stimulus 
as seen in central vision, though illustrations of this are some- 
what infrequent: For example, a green-blue which is seen as 
blue may be followed by an orange after-image when the after- 
image is projected on a dark ground. Unally, the after-image 
may not be complemcntar>' to either the peripheral or the 
central sensation: For example, an orange stimulus, observed 
on a white background, appears red and is followed by a blue 
after-ima^c regardless of the brightness of the projection- 
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ground; or a blue is followed by a red after-image when the 
after-image is projected on a dark ground. The following list 
shows the relation between the after-image and stimulus. 

I. Cases in which the After-image is Complementary to the Primary 

Sensation at the Point Stimulated. 

Stimulus. After-image. 

Blue, seen as blue under all brightness Yellow, when projected on light ground 
conditions. 

yellovf when rela- Blue, regardless of brightness of pro- 



}Seen as yei 
tively brij 



Y II I tively bright jection ground. 

II. Cases in which the After-image is Complementary to the Stimulus as 

Seen in Central Vision.^ 

Stimulus. After-image. 

Green-blue, seen as blue. Orange, when projected on dark 

ground. 
Green, seen as yellow. Red, when projected on dark ground. 

Violet, seen as blue. Yellowish green when projected on 

the dark ground. 

III. Cases in which the After-image is not Complementary to the Stimulus 

AS Seen either in Central or Peripheral Vision. 

Stimulus. After-image. 

Blue, seen as blue. Red, when projected on dark ground. 

Red ^ 

Seen as red when relatively Blue, regardless of brightness of pro- 
dark, jection ground. 



Orange 
Yellow 



Two views have been held concerning the relation of the 
after-image to the peripheral stimulus. These, as reported by 
Baird,*^ are as follows: "Both these investigators (Aubert^ 
and Franz^) report that the peripheral after-image is of the 
same color as the central — that, ^.^.^the after-image of a purple 
stimulus is green, no matter at what part of the retina the after- 
image be aroused. That this statement is erroneous, we have 
succeeded in demonstrating by means of an experiment in which 
an intensive purple stimulus and a long exposure were employed. 

^Stimuli which appear the same in peripheral and in central vision are 
omitted here (cf. blue and yellow). 

'Baird, op, cit, pp. 64-^5. The following references (f. e,, footnotes 6-9, 
inclusive) are from Baird's text. 

* Aubert, H., * Ueber das Verhalten der Nachbilder auf den peripherischen 
Theilen der Netzhaut/ Moleschotfs Untersuchungen, IV., 1858, S. zaoff. 

' S. I. Franz, * After-images/ Psychol. Review, Mon. Supp., III., 1899, p. 29. 
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We found that the application of this stimulus to different 
regions of the retina gave the following after-images: Green 
at o^, blue-green at 25"^, bluish at 40 ^^^ and dark gray ( ?) at 
50^. The results of this experiment are fully in accord with 
the findings of Adamiik and Woinow,*^ who also report that 
the color of the after-images aroused at any retinal region is 
complementary to the color of the primary sensation produced 
at that region. Our results are further confirmed by the data 
contained in a more recent paper by Walther."* 

In work under our experimental conditions it is evident that 
the peripheral after-image may be *of the same color as the 
central,* or it may be of the color complementary to the pri- 
mary sensation produced at that region, or it may fail to bear 
either of these relations to the stimulus, depending on the achro- 
matic conditions under which the obser\'ations are made. 

Any explanation of the effect of brightness on color phe- 
nomena would necessarily show exactly how the brightness of 
the stimulus effects the color processes. If the color and bright- 
ness are conditioned by activities in separate retinal substances, 
there seem to be two possible ways of explaining the facts: 
Either the brightness of the stimulus has a direct inhibitory or 
stimulating effect on the color processes, or the brightness pri- 
marily effects the brightness substance and the activity in the 
brightness substance has some differential effect on the color 
substance. With our present knowledge of retinal processes, it 
seems impossible to decide which of the above hypotheses is 
more probable. The fact that our most striking effects were 
obtained when the brightness is superimposed on the color, 1. e., 
when the brightness is largely determined by contrast with a 
brightness background, or when the after-image is projected on 
a light or dark ground, seems at least to justify the statement 
that the superimposed brightness acts in such a way as to inhibit, 
increase or modify the color activity. 

* Adamuk and Woinow, * B«itrigc zur Theorie der nenativen Nachbilder/ 
Crmffe*i Arrhir., XVll., 1. 1S71, S. I4if. 

• .\nthon WaltKcr, ' Beoharhtiinicefi uber den Ve rlauf centrale r und exira- 
macularer Nachbilder,* P0uxer'i Archw., LXXVII., 1 and a, 1199, S. 5S-*9- 
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5. {a) Effci of Brij^htness Conditions on the Rrlaiivt Frt- 
qurncy and Saturation of the Peripheral Jfter-imaxe. 

In addition to the very marked efiect which the brightness 
conditions have on the color-tone of the after-image, is their 
equally important effect on the relative frequency and saturation 
of the after-image. As has been abundantly indicated,'* all 
our work has gone to show that a very definite correlation 
exists between IcKal and general brightness conditions and the 
relative frequency with which after-images are obser\*ed, as well 
as the relative saturation of such after-images as are obser\*ed. 

Baird has already reported the complete absence of periph- 
eral after-images under conditions of complete dark adaptation. 
Our results in a completely darkened field agree with Baird*s 
in shi>wing a practical absence of after-images under these 
conditions. 

Misses Thompson and Ciordon'' have suggested that the 
reason for this difference between light and dark adapted visiiKi. 
is that white light is actually necessary for the prtnluction of the 
after-image on the (Kripheral parts of the retina. They suggest 
an explanation in terms of the I Jidd- Franklin theory, which is 
in brief, that when the color molecule has been partly decom- 
posed by a given color-stimulus, the residual portion of the 
molecule requires the added excitation of white light for its 
decomposition. 'Iliis would mean that white light has some 
effect on the color substance, if only in the sense that it adds to 
the excitability of the color substance. 

According to the Mullcr and Ilering theories there seems 
to be no way of explaining the abs4)iutc de|>endence of the after- 
image on the general illumination, since the antagimistic or re- 
verse process to that excited by the stimulus, would be set up 
in the brightness as well as in the ct)|or substance, and so con- 
dition a light or dark after-image, according to the brightness 
of the original stimulus. It would seem, then, that the Miiller 
and Ilering theories sene to explain the appearance of the 
central aftcr-imairc. but not the absence of the peripheral after- 
image in iiark-aiiaptation. 
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{b)The Colored /Ifter-images of Un perceived Color Slimuli. 

As in our previous work after-images were sometimes per- 
ceived when the stimulus color was not distinguished. Under 
our experimental conditions, these after-images occurred almost 
exclusively with the white background in brilliant illumination. 
By brilliant illumination is meant the sort of light obtained from 
a skylight, or as in the present case, from our large north win- 
dow, on a ver)' bright, clear day in a room with white or light 
gray walls. The results seem so directly dependent on the illu- 
mination that it is necessary to work during the middle part of 
even a bright day. These after-images seem to be merely 
another illustration of the correlation between the illumination 
and the saturation and frequency of the after-image (sec pre- 
ceding section). They seem to represent typical results of one 
extreme of brightness adaptation, of which the other extreme 
is complete dark adaptation with its practical absence of after- 
images. 

These after-images occur when the local brightness con- 
ditions are such as to favor the color of the after-image more 
than that of the stimulus. For example, with the white back- 
ground and projection-ground, an unperceivcd yellow is some- 
times followed by a clear, decided blue after-image, while under 
the same conditions an unperceivcd blue may give rise to a 
clear yellow after-image. In both of the cases just mentioned 
the stimulus is relatively dark because of brightness contrast 
with the white background, while the after-image is relatively 
light because projected on the white ground. It will be remem- 
bered that the limits for vcllow are narrowest when the color is 
darkened by contrast with a white background and widest when 
the color appears light because of contrast with a dark back- 
ground. Blue, for most observers, shows a similar though very 
much less markcil effect of ilccrease in intensity (/. *'., its limits 
are narrowest when the color is darkened bv contrast with a 
lij^ht backgrounii). When the blue stimulus is given on the 
white backgrouml. it is very dark and so not seen at as great a 
decree of eccentricity as under other conditions, while the 
\c!low aftcr-imaijc which is light because projectcil on the 
white grounil, comes out under just the conditions which most 
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favor the perception of yellow. When, on the other hand, the 
yellow stimulus is given on the white background it fails to be 
seen at points at which it would be clearly seen with the darker 
backgrounds, but the after-image, projected on the white screen, 
is blue, or a color affected much less than yellow by changes in 
brightness. The same general explanation would hold for 
red and orange, since these stimuli appear colorless with the 
white background at the same points at which they appear 
yelli>w with the dark backgrounds. 

In several instances, in our later work, a red after-image 
has followed an unpcrccivcd green when the stimulus was gi%'en 
on the white background and the dark screen pushed over the 
color, and a green after-image was obtained for red and orange 
when the projection-screen was middle grey or black. 

The two conditions mentioned as necessary for the after- 
image, can perha[>s be correlated as follows: The white back- 
ground drowns out the stimulus color by darkening it beyond 
the point at which it can be seen as color. The brighter the 
illumination the greater the contrast, consequently the color 
limits are narrowest when the illumination on the white back* 
ground is greatest. Now if the after-image is projected on a 
screen which favors the after-image, the result is the perception 
of the after-image even though the stimulus color is not seen. 
L'ndi>ubtcdly a larger percentage of after-images would be 
obtained for unperceived stimuli, if the projection-screens were 
simply determined so as to most emphasize the after-image 
color, and the background to least favor the stimulus color. 

The failure of after-images to appear in dark adaptation 
seems to be analogous to the effect pnnluced on any color by 
mixing it uith black. That is, when a peripheral stimulus or 
after-image is darkened be\ond a certain {>oint it lf>ses its color 
com|x»nent and appears merely as brightness. This occurs 
when the brightness of the color is such that the color is still 
clearlv percci\ed in central vision. As certain colors are 
changCi! from maximum to minimum brightness a series of color 
chanjjc^ incurs. Particular brightness values emphasize par- 
ticular o»Iom in the case of cither the stimulus or the after-image. 
At the upper !>ri^:htness extreme, i. t., when the stimulus is sufli- 
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cicntly brightened by contrast with the daric background, or the 
after-image is projected on the white background, only blue 
and yellow are perceived at the outer color zone. As the bright- 
ness is decreased all stimuli tend to appear greenish or red 
instead of yellow (blue and violet are, of course, exceptions). 
Finally, however, a point is reached at which neither stimulus 
nor after-image can be recognized, and this, for the after- 
image, is complete dark-adaptation. With the stimulus we ap- 
proached this condition when the color was darkened by con- 
trast with a brilliantly illuminated white badcground. 

As already stated, the facts seem to agree with those al- 
ready established concerning central vision, but to show a 
greater dependence of the peripheral than of the central color- 
sensitivity on brightness conditions. The one exception to the 
above statement seems to be the dependence of the peripheral 
after-image on brightness conditions. This latter fact seems 
quite in agreement with the general character of peripheral 
results but not with the facts of central vision. 

It may be that further work in central vision will show that 
the two cases are perfectly analogous. Certainly it is quite 
possible that, if central after-images are investigated under 
sufficiently varied conditions of achromatic adaptation, they will 
be found to be affected in the same general way as peripheral 
after-images by these conditions. 

The theoretical conclusions are necessarily incomplete and 
purely hypothetical. As already stated, our knowledge of 
retinal processes is so incomplete as to render speculation of 
little value. Moreover, several questions raised in this investi- 
gation or suggested by it, must be settled by further experi- 
mental evidence before we can complete even the few theo- 
retical suggestions made here. The work as it stands will at 
least answer several of the questions concerning the quantitative 
and qualitative relations of peripheral stimuli and after-images 
and show the dependence of both on achromatic conditions. 
The following statement, recently made by Baird,** is shown to 
hold only under certain achromatic conditions: ** Even in light 
adaptation they (1. ^., peripheral after-images) are less per- 

"* E. B. Titchener and W. H. P> le. * On the Aftcr-imiicct erf Sublimioally 
C*olored Stimuli.* /Vor. •/ Amer, FkU^s. 5«<., Vol. XLVII^ No. tt9, 190!, p. $77. 
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ccptibic than are the primary images amused by the gi%'en 
stimulus,** whereas an hypothesis like that suggested by Franz** 
seems utterly untenable. His statement is as follows: ** This 
gradual, but Hnally absolute, lack of ability to distinguish an 
after-image is probably due to several factors. Aubert men- 
tions that the periphery is more easily fatigued than the fovea ; 
but he does not seem to consider that this may be partly mental 
and not entirely physiological. Fmm obser\'ations made dur- 
ing the progress of the experiments it seems likely that the 
inability to attend to these things not in its immediate vicinity 
is the primary- reason for the lack of images toward the peri- 
phery, and for the long durations at the fovea.** 

We are confident that all the phenomena described in the 
present monograph, including the ** colored after-images of 
unperceived color stimuli ** have some direct physiological ex- 
planation, though further work must determine the exact nature 
of the explanation. 

"Franf. S I. Pif^kml, Jtrr . Vo««fT«/4 Su^^Umrmt. Vol 111^ ttf^tfot. 
p. |o. Frin/ Mtwkrd Utr the mmt paft under mtidttiont of darkadapcaci 
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